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ADDISON. The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, of Joseph 
Addison, a new edition, with a Literary Notice, etc. elegantly printed 
vpon a iuperfine wove paper, with plates of medals, 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. 
cloth boards, I /. 

The same, in 4 vols, crown 8vo. uniform with Pickering's Cliaucer, 
etc. red cloth boards, \L 12«. 

"Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days aod nights to 
the volumes of Addison." — Dr. Johnson. 

These volumes, with the exception of his papers in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, and Freeholder, contain the whole works of Mr. 
Addison, both in verse and prose. 

"We see with much pleasure that the Miscellaneous Works of 
Addison, the most graceful, the most pleasant, the sweetest of all 
our prose writers, are just republished in Oxford, in a handsome 
manner, and at a reasonable price. The only edition of his works 
published within the last half century is that of Hurd, which by 
containing those papers in the Tatler, Spectator, etc. contributed by 
Mr. Addison, is swelled in bulk to six large volumes 8vo. and sold 
at a proportionate high price. 'litis new Oxford edition will enable 
those who possess our best Periodical essays to complete the works 
of this elegant writer, which continue to be held out as models of 
English composition ; and the academic student may now obtain 
possession of the Latin poetry of Addison, which first brought him 
into repute, and is entitled to the highest praise, indeed Smith, 
the translator of Longinus, calls his Verses on the Peace of Kyswick, 
' the best Latin poem since the /Eneid ;' and bishop Ilurd observes 
of his Latin poems, ' that they show with what care the author had 
studied the Prince of Latin Poets, and from what source he after- 
wards derived his sweet Virgilian prose,' This observation, pro- 
ceeding from such a distinguished critic and scholar, must strongly 
recommend the English and the Latin works of Addison to every 
one who would attain elegance and correctness of composition in 
those languages." — Oxford Univehsiiy Herald. 

" While the press teems with new productions, which, if we look for 
original genius or ideas, cannot be deemed new, it is a great plea- 
sure to ut to see an old and delightful author revived, as in this 
instance in a neat and popular manner. No writer could deserve 
the election of such re-editing more justly than Addison, the great 
improver of a former age, and well meriting the attention of suc- 
ceeding generations. We have here his poems, his dramas, his 
Italy, his Evidences of the Christian Religion, his Dialogues on 
Medals, and other Miscellanies, printed in a convenient form, and 
at a price coogenial to the prevailing taste for cheap works. We 
can warmly recommend these volumes." — Liieraby Gjizetti:. 
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HEEREN. A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with 
regard to the Conslitations, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States 
of Antiquity, by A. H. L. Heeren, knight of the North Star and 
Guelphic order ; Aulic counsellor, and professor of History in the uni- 
versity of Göttingen, etc. translated from the German, in one thick 
vol. 8vo. 15i. Oiford, 1830. 

"The great and deserved popularity of this work upon the continent, 
where it has passed through many editions, has, at length, happily 
recommended it to an English translation, as it had previously been 
rendered into almost every other European tongue. In this Manual 
the indefatigable and judicious author has traced the formation of 
the most ancient states, from the Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, 
Trojan, Lydian, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Jewish nations, etc. to 
the end of the fifth century ; and not only by his extensive and 
learned researches, but by his excellent mode of synchronistic 
tables, thrown the clearest light upon these interesting inquiries. 
Geography, the oldest colonial systems, chronology, and commerce, 
are all ably illustrated : but it would require a longer paper than we 
can spare to mention a tithe part of the merits of this most useful 
classical and historical production. We consider it to be one of the 
best volumes that could be put, for information, into the hands of 
the student, or, for reference, into those of the instructed. No good 
library should be without it." — Literary Gazette. 

" Heeren's Manual is plainly derived directly from original authorities, 
from long and close application ; and the proof is, that it contains 
what you will not find elsewhere. In point of utility, it will benefit 
equally professor and student, by enabling the first to methodize his 
acquisitions, and guiding the otlier through his untried and intricate 
course." — ^Monthly Magazine. 

HEEREN. A SKETCH of the POLITICAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 
GREECE, by A. H. L. Heeren, professor of History in the uni- 
versity of Göttingen, etc. Translated from the German, in one volume 
Bvo, lOi, 6d. Oi/m-d, 1829. 

"There is less of narration in Heeren than in Niebuhr, but in ^\try 
other particular, his works seem to us likely to be far more popular 
than those of the historian of Rome. His style is remarkably clear 
and pleasant, his learning abundant, and above all, he is replete with 
the spirit of ancient Society, without ever losing sight of the advanta- 
ges with which modern thought supplies the historian of antiquity. 
His views with regard to government, commerce, and manners, are 
excellent, and supply almost valuable counterpoise to the exclusive 
and narrow opinions of some late politicians and economists. At 
the same time it must be remembered, that he who writes on the 
Political Economy of Ancient Greece, treats of a subject only remote- 
ly applicable to any modern interests or purposes, and turns aside 
from the examinaton of that philosophy and those arts which are of 
universal and imperishable worth. It is, however, certain that the 
comprehension of Plato and Sophocles, and the employment of them 
for our profit, depends on their being studied in the same spirit of 
sympathy and intelligence with which professor Heeren has in- 
vestigated the constitutions and history of the ancient world. Nor 
could such a work as his be anywhere of e^reater value than in a 
nation among whom the volumes of Mr Mitford are still the most 
popular authority on the affairs of Greece." — Athenäum. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sophocles, literally Uanslated into 
English prose, from the Greek text of Brunck, with Notes, the second 
edition, very much improved, 8vo. boards, 15s. 

The H1PP0LYTUS and ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES, Uterally translated 
into English prose, with Notes, 8vo. boards, 4f. 6d* 

ARISTOPHANES. The Comedies of Plutus and the Frogs, literally 
translated into English prose, with copious Notes, 8vo boards, 8s. 

The RHETORIC 'of ARISTOTLE, literally translated from the Greek, 
with Notes ; to which is added, an Analysu of Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
by Thomas Hobbes of Malmsbury, with Notes, 8vo. boards, 12s. 

CICERO'S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, translated into English; 
a new edition, revised and corrected by W. H. Main, Bvo. boards, 6s. 

CICERO of the NATURE of the GODS, translated, with Notes critical, 
philosophical, and explanatory, by Thomas Francxlin, D.D. to which 
is added, an Inquiry into the Astronomy and Anatomy of the Ancients, 
Bvo. boards, 8s. 

LI VY. A new and literal translation of livy's Roman History, Books xxi 
— XXX. inclusive, with Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 11. 4s. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, now first collected : bsautifully 
printed on fine paper, in 4 vols, crown 8vo. This publication will contain 
a collection of the English Essays which have obtained prizes in the 
University of Oxford. The following are some of the authors and 
subjects : 

Eabl Eldon. Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel. <- 

J. Gbattan. Sculpture. 

Lord Sidmoutr. Affinity between Poetry and Painting. 

T. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury. Study of Antiquities. 

A. Robertson, Savilian Professor of Astronomy. On Original 

Composition. 
£. CoPLisTON, Bishop of Llandaff. Agriculture. 
R. Ma NT, Bishop of Down and Connor. Commerce. 
Reginald Hebur, late Bishop of Calcutta. The Sense of Honour. 
R. Whately, Principal of Alban hall. What are the Arts in the 

Cultivation of which the Modems have been less successful than 

the Ancients? 
' H. H. MiL&iAN, Professor of Poetry. A Comparative Estimate of 

Sculpture and Painting. 
D. K. Sandford, Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow. The 

Study of Modern History. 
W. A. Shirley. On the Study of Moral Evidence. 



4 BOOKS PUBLISHING BY D. A. TALBOYS, OXFORD. 

HORATII OPERA OMNIA cum Indicibus locupletissimis recensuit 
et illustravit Frid. Guil. Dqerino. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

This work is reprinting from the last German edition, which has the 
advantage not only of the editor's latest amendments and additions, 
but likewise, as he states in his preface, of being cleared of the 
numerous errors that disfigured the previous ones. The present 
reprint will be very handsomely printed, and most scrupulously 
accurate ; as, besides the usual office reading, every sheet is care- 
fully read by two gentlemen of high classical attainments, and well 
known ability as faithful correctors of the press. 

Uniform with the Essay on Rhyming Latin Verse. 

SCHOLA SALKRNITANA. A poem on the Preservation of Health, 
vnritten in rhyming Latin verse, by Giovanni di Milano, in the name of 
the School of Salerno, and addressed to Robert of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror, with an Introduction and Notes, by Sir 
Alexander Croke, D. C. L. and F. A. S. with an English translation. 
Embellished with engravings. 

Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicins vocatur. 

Arnold's Commentary. 

Preparing for Pv^lu^tion. 

M. T. CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, cum notis variorum selectis. 
Curavit Arthurus Johnson, A. M. Coll. Wadh. 

PROFESSOR HEEREN'S WORKS. 

REFLECTIONS on the POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, and COM- 
MERCE, of the PRINCIPAL NATIONS of ANTIQUITY, translated 
from the German of A. H. L. Heeren, knight of the Guelphic order, 
professor of history in the university of Göttingen, and member of 
numerous learned societies. 

This great work, on which the fame of professor Heeren principally 
rests, is now first offered to the English reader, after having passed 
through five large editions in the original German. 

The volume containing the Political History of Ancient Greece, is 
already before the public. The approbation which that, as well as 
the translation of the Manual of Ancient History by the same 
writer, has met with, has induced the publisher to introduce the 
present work to English readers. The Reflections on the Asiatic 
and African nations will very shortly appear. In these the author 
is said to have discussed his subjects in their fullest extent ; and 
to have furnished a more distinct account of their ancient condition 
than has ever been given by any other writer. 

PROFESSOR HEEREN'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of the EU- 
ROPEAN STATESSYSTEM and their COLONIES. 

TENNEMANN. 

A MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, translated from the 
German of Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M. A. late 
fellow of Wadham college, and professor of Anglo-Saxon in the univer- 
sity of Oxford. 
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The revival of the critical examination of an- 
cient history renders it everyday more evident 
that the most diligent study of the original 
authorities secures neither clearness nor cer- 
tainty, unless the reader can determine the 
point from whicli and the medium through 
which the author looked, whose narrative he is 
perusing. Investigations of this nature are not 
less attractive than necessary ; yet future ages 
will have little reason to complain, that even 
in this department of philological science the 
materials are exhausted. 

Amongst other essential labours belonging 
to this style of criticism, is that of elucidating 
the notions of Grecian uriters respecting the 
figure of the earth, as also the situation, out- 
line, extent, and condition of countries known 
at their time : a labour, without which it is im- 
possible to appreciate their geographical, fre- 
quently even their historical, accounts. The 
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researches of Voss 



;ography. 



ancient 

and their highly successful results, rank among 
the greatest additions which have in modern 
times been made to the science of archaiology ; 
they do not, however, embrace the historian 
who treated of geography, so far as it was con- 
nected with his subject, the history of the wars 
between Asia and Europe, and interwove it 
with his history- Yet the abundance and im- 
portance of his accounts fully reward us for 
the effort which it requires to comprehend 
them as he intended : and it is only by re- 
storing the whole picture, that we can be sure 
of the corrections by which his particular state- 
ments become applicable to the ancient geo- 
graphy : or, in other words, we must sketch 
out the map of the geography of Herodotus. 
Such an attempt appears the less difficult, as 
this historian frequently supplies measures and 
distances : should there be, however, in this 
first essay, some principal positions only doubt- 
fully laid down, or even falsely delineated, the 
present dissertation will, at least, exhibit the 
causes of such defects : and if other writers 
should undertake to solve-the difficulties which 
shall be distinctly pointed out, the labour which 
it has cost me will not be lost for the cause 
of science. There might, perhaps, be some 
scruple in laying before this assembly', in- 
quiries which tend to place in a disadvan- 

* Tbii disseittilion wu read before ihe Berlin Academ;, Bad wu fint 
published in ihe traaiaclians of ihat society for 1812-13. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF HERODOTUS. 3 

tageous light a favourite and venerated writer 
of antiquity, in the presence of the cultivators 
of the sciences, in whose eyes the ancient 
historian must certainly appear ignorant when 
compared with a well-informed youth of mo- 
dern times. Yet as we are little disposed to 
censure those who give the preference to mo- 
dern times for the improvements in those 
sciences, which were either uncultivated in 
the brightest days of antiquity, or which were 
found rather in the germ of profound medita- 
tions than developed in full, yet must we claim 
the regard of the mathematician and the phy- 
sical geographer, whose sciences, without the 
labours of the Greeks of a later period, would 
now have had no existence. 

At the time when Herodotus collected and 
recorded his observations, many of the Greeks 
must have been advanced beyond a mere ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy: and to several of his contemporaries his ^ 
notions respecting the figure of the earth, and 
the causes of the differences of climate, mu»t 
have appeared simple and illiterate. Such in- 
formation, however, was not, as in the days 
of modern improvement, a common property, 
which it is in the power of every one to acquire, 
and a want of which is considered as a culpable 
defect. As we do not require that every one 
should be a physician, a painter, or a musician, 
in order to deserve the name of educated ; so 
it was an education of another kind, and that 
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of no slight extent, which the Greeks required 
of every freeborn citizen. The Greeks consi- 
dered in the same light a knowledge of sciences 
and a knowledge of the arts. Now a profi- 
ciency in a single art confers distinction ; and 
a person usually confines his attention to that 
particular branch, and remains unacquainted 
with other arts. In Greece the same view 
was taken of the sciences, and thus Herodotus 
could be an historian, without being an astro- 
nomer or natural philosopher ; he could be xoyw? 
and ttrropiKoi without its being requisite that he 
should also be ä<rrpoUyoi or (pva-iKOi; he considered 
geography only in his own point of view, care- 
less of the censures of others who might view 
it in a different direction. 

This mode of proceeding was certainly, like 
the whole train of thought which his work 
exhibits, in the highest degree öinpiricaL On 
the one hand, where his own rmmediate ex- 
perience has not shown him the contrary, he 
rejects not the strangest things as impossible : 
(and this not from credulity, but because his 
experience had convinced him of the reality of 
things the most marvellous, which in his own 
country he would have regarded as impossible) 
— and on the other, does not think*» the most 



>> The words of the original, are " wie er auch die ausserordentliehsten 
Veränderungen für uwmglich im langen Laufe der Zeit hält,** It seems 
that the negative has, by an error of the press, been omitted in this clause ; 
and that the author alludes to the story of the Egyptian priests, related by 
Jierodotus, that the sun had four times changed its course, etc. 
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extraordinary changes impossible in long pro- 
cess of time; thus, both in space and time, he 
proceeds onwards and backwards, without ac-_ 
knowledging any limits. Though he does not 
attempt to conceive or comprehend the eter- 
nity of the earth and of the human race, nor 
deems the contentions of nations on their supe- 
rior antiquity to be absurd, which too ur preju-^ 
dices appear so strange, still lie gives it as his 
opinion, that the Egyptians might Have existed 
tiora eternity, aud that the Scythians mighti 
have had their origia a thousand years beforel 
his time. In like manner the earth is, accord- 
ing to him, a boundless plain. Minds of an 
entirely opposite character to that of Herodo- 
tus, engaged in comprehending the universe, 
had endeavoured long before, with a far more 
limited knowledge of countries, to determine 
the circumference and figure of the earth, and 
had reduced them, in thought at least, to a de- 
terminate shape. These limits gave way as 
knowledge advanced, aud thus the wish to as- 
sign a definite circumference, where by ex- 
tending their views on all sides they never 
arrived at an end, to Herodotus appeared mere 
folly. He was indifferent as to the relation 
that the earth bears to the rest of the universe, 
which he, with the wisest of his contemporaries, 
considered only as associated with the earth ; 
he looked upon all inquiries about the nature 
of the universe as useless, when only so smalt 
a portion of it was known. An attempt to 
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draw the figure of the earth he considered an 
act of ridiculous presumption ; when, therefore, 
he says, that "the ether bounds the earth i," it 
is only a popular notion, purposely expressed 
in vague language. 

It is evident, without farther inquiry or 
proof, that Herodotus considered the earth to be 
a plane. His notions, however, respecting the 
causes of the varieties of climate are by no means 
equally clear: so much so, that to a person 
who does not perceive their singular simplicity, 
the passages where they occur are wholly un- 
intelligible. Severity or mildness of climate 
are, in his opinion, peculiar properties of coun- 
tries, in the same way as fertility or barrenness 
of soil: he derives the nature of the climate 
from the winds, which he considers as an in- 
herent quality of the air ; an opinion by no 
means peculiar to Herodotus, but generally 
prevalent in his time. This is evident from his 
account of the Hyperboreans, which we are 
able to compare with that of Hecatseus (Dio- 
dorus II, 47^. This writer, who must have 
been acquainted with the rigour of the Scythian 
winter, describes the perpetual spring, and the 
double harvest of the happy islands in the 
extreme north beyond the icy Boreas. — Hero- 



I VII, 8, 11. "It all countries were subject to tlie Peraiaa «nipire, it 
would be bounded by the ether of Jupiter." y^<' '''!>' UfpaiSa dirn^(&>/ui' 
j-^J Aiie alBipt ö/iDupiDuiTni', oti yap ly X^PI*" 1" ovSifilav iiaT6ifiiTal o 
^j\jD£ 'äf^ov(to^' io^aav ry tffiiripyr are the Aord^ of Darius. 

' See DDte (A) «t the end. 
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dotus, indeed, does not admit this account to 
be completely true ; but he rejects it, not for 
its physical absurdity, but merely because he 
had not comprehended it (IV, 32). Besides, 
although according to his notion of the bound- 
less extent of the earth, no middle point of its 
plane, at least no determinate one, could be 
conceived, yet, from deference to the prevailing 
opinion of his nation, he does not adhere to 
thiB position, which must have carried with it 
conviction to his own mind. He even con- 
siders his beloved Greece as the centre of the a ' 
earth : though he nowhere asserts this in defi- 
nite terms, yet it is evident from his doctrine, 
that " Greece is preferable to all other cqaikA. 
tries, because it enjoys such happy varieties «rf 
climate;" although it was poor in comparison 
with the countries at the extremities of the 
world. 

In the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, this opinion as to the causes of climate 
must have originated from immediate observa- 
tion. The winds in those parts are beyond 
comparison more important and diversified 
phenomena than in the northern parts of 
Europe, and are accompanied with circum- 
stances and consequences, which are partly in- 
explicable even in our own times. They have, 
moreover, unquestionable local peculiarities ; 
and winds from certain points of the compass 
possess, in particular regions, properties which 
do not appear elsewhere. Hence the Greeks 
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regarded them as powers^ which were fixed itl 
certain places, and thence exerted their influ- 
ence as far as it would reach. The Boreas in 
winter, and the Etesian winds in summer, 
blowing uniformly, accompany the seasons 3; 
and their influence upon the temperature is so 
much more striking than that of the sun's 
place, that the people must have considered 
them not only as independent, but as principal 
causes of heat and cold. Moreover the Greeks 
observed the very difierent temperatures of 
countries under the same latitude, and the 
many other circumstances of climate, which 
even we are unable to explain from mere geo- 
graphical situation. Herodotus, and similar 
geographers, said that Scythia was cold, 

' According to Pliny {Hiit, Nat. xviii. 25), who follows Julius Caesar, 
the wind Favonius sprung up on the 8th of Feb. and the spring began with 
its breezes : i. e. it was the criterion whether the winter ended a few days 
sooner or later. I have myself remarked, during six springs passed at 
Rome, that the observation holds good up to this time, in which that soft 
wind never broke up the winter before the 7th of Feb. and twice only a few 
days later : this wind of course may return afterwards, as was sometimes 
the case in anciffnt times. In general the change of seasons takes place at 
Borne, as Caesar has noted it. The summer begins about the 10th of May, 
at the first rising of the Pleiades: the winter about the 11th of Nov. 
at the setting of that constellation. These points may vary by a few days : 
the beginning of the autumn, on the contrary, almost invariably falls on the 
loth of August, the Assumption of the Virgin. Then a thunder storm 
with rain comes on, even when drought has prevailed for several months ; 
after which the whole temperature changes. It is an extremely rare event 
for this change to take place a day earlier or later. Caesar fixed the begin» 
ning of this season at the 11th of August, and stated this day as being the 
setting of Lyra, in order to- connect the changes of the seasons with the 
motion of the stars. Sosigenes, however, most probably knew that Lyra 
had set some days earlier. Did CaBsar wish to fix the exact mean between 
the rising and setting of the Pleiades ? or does the change of season now 
fall four days later? 
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because cold winds prevail there, which engen- 
der frost and snow, and tliis, because in Greece 
the north wind is the invariable cause of frost, 
while the south wind dissolves it ; and that the 
alternation took place, though the course and 
place of the sun did not, according to their ob- 
servation, undergo, from day to day, the 
slightest change. It certainly sounds rather 
strange, when Herodotus says, "in winter, 
i. e. when the frosty winds prevail in the 
north, they drive the sun from his course, into 
southern regions, which are free from cold, 
and warm in all seasons (II, 24); and when 
the cold relaxes, he again returns to his proper 
track (25). That the sun imbibes the waters 
of the sea and the rivers ; that the south winds 
dissolve the vapours in winter, while the sun is 
traversing the arid deserts of Libya, and forces 
them, in the form of rain, towards the north : 
and hence these winds were so rainy at this 
season of the year in Greece. That as the 
power of the sun operates most directly upon 
those countries over which he bends his course, 
it comes to pass, that in winter the Nile is de- 
prived of its flood of waters : in summer, when 
evaporation commences in countries under the 
northern ecliptic, it flows in its full force, and 
the inundation is, in fact, the natural state and 
size of the river." 

In these instances Herodotus relates the fact 
correctly, but views it in a false light; yet 
in another place (IH, 104) the knowledge 
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which he possesses of the keen frosty nights of 
India, assumes a marvellous form by his expla- 
nation, derived from popular notions which he 
has adopted without suspicion. Although he 
attributed the changes of chmate and seasons 
to the winds, yet he saw plainly, that the 
difference of warmth in the day and night 
is caused by the sun. He inferred that the 
nights of India are cold, because the setting 
sun is at its greatest distance from the coun- 
tries on which it rises in the morning ; and 
having thus accounted for the fact of the cold 
nights, he formed from this false explanation his 
notion of the temperature of the different hours 
of the day, which, by this means, necessarily 
became incorrect : for he supposed that the 
morning in India is hotter than noon. Agree- 
ably with his notions respecting the indefinite 
extent of the earth, Herodotus leaves it un- 
decided, whether Europe, towards the north 
and east, is surrounded by sea (IV, 45); he 
was, however, aware of the existence of the 
Atlantic in the west (I, 202). His Europe, 
being greater than both the other parts of the 
world put together, greatly exceeding them in 
width, and even in length stretching beyond 
them both, if we examine the countries con- 
tained in it, in fact includes the whole of 
Northern Asia ; for Herodotus makes the 
Phasis, not the Tanais, its boundary: conse- 
quently, the line is not drawn from north 
to south, but only from west to east, as far as 
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the Caspian sea; and from thence eastward 
he leaves it undetermined. He ia indeed the 
more indifferent about this imperfection, as 
while he admits the threefold division of the 
world, because it had been generally adopted, 
he yet considers it a popular prejudice : and 
chiefly for this reason, that if we are to divide 
the world into three parts, they ought to be 
equal, at least not so extravagantly differing 
in extent, as he considered the common divi- 
sions to be. in one place (IV, 40), however, 
he appears to make the Caspian sea and the 
Araxes, the extreme northern boundaries of 
Asia. 

The tin islands were unknown to him (III, 
115) : and, as it has been already remarked, he 
leaves it undecided whether there is sea in 
those parts ; neither does he fix the western 
boundary of Europe close to the Pillars of 
Hercules. Indeed, it is plain that he supposes 
the land to extend far to the west : for 
he says that " the Celts are the most remote 
people in Europe, after the Cynetes" (IV, 
49). Yet he was acquainted with the Iberi 
(VII, 105), and must consequently have sup- 
posed those western nations of Europe to lie 
to the west of the latter, and of the Pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that he had a knowledge, 
though not very distinct, of the great size of the 
Celtic nation. To have recourse to the little 
tribe of the Celtici In Lusitania, in order to get 
at a Celtic people whose real geographical 
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researches of Voss upon ancient geography, 
and their highly successful results, rank among 
the greatest additions which have in modera 
times been made to the science of archaiology ; 
they do not, however, embrace the historian 
who treated of geography, so far as it was con- 
nected with his subject, the history of the wars 
between Asia and Europe, and interwove it 
with his history. Yet the abundance and im- 
portance of his accounts fully reward us for 
the effort which it requires to comprehend 
them as he intended : and it is only by re- 
storing the whole picture, that we can be sure 
of the corrections by which his particular state-: 
ments become applicable to the ancient geo- 
graphy : or, in other words, we must sketch 
out the map of the geography of Herodotus. 
Such an attempt appears the less difficult, as 
this historian frequently supplies measures and 
distances : should there be, however, in this 
first essay, some principal positions only doubt- 
fully laid down, or even falsely delineated, the 
present dissertation will, at least, exhibit the 
causes of such defects : and if other writers 
should undertake to solve-the difficulties which 
shall be distinctly pointed out, the labour which 
it has cost me will not be lost for the cause 
of science. There might, perhaps, be some 
scruple in laying before this assembly", in- 
quiries which tend to place in a disadvan- 

■ Thii disiertation was read berore the Bsdia Academy, aod wu Gnt 
or thai society for 18I3'13. 
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tageous light a favourite and venerated writer 
of antiquity, in the presence of the cultivators 
of the sciences, in whose eyes the ancient 
historian must certainly appear ignorant when 
compared with a well-informed youth of mo- 
dern times. Yet as we are little disposed to 
censure those who give the preference to mo- 
dern times for the improvements in those 
. sciences, which were either uncultivated in 
the brightest days of antiquity, or which were 
found rather in the germ of profound medita- 
tions than developed in full, yet must we claim 
the regard of the mathematician and the phy- 
sical geographer, whose sciences, without the 
labours of tlxe (Jreeks of a later period, would 
now have had no existence. 

At the time when Herodotus collected and 
recorded his observations, many of the Greeks 
must have been advanced beyond a mere ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics and astro- jN"" 
nomy : and to several of his contemporaries his \V '^ 
notions respecting the figure of the earth, and 
the causes of the differences of climate, must 
have appeared simple and illiterate. Such in- 
formation, however, was not, as in the days 
of modern improvement, a common property, 
which it is in the power of every one to acquire, 
and a want of which is considered as a culpable 
defect. As we do not require that every one 
should be a physician, a painter, or a musician, 
in order to deserve the name of educated ; so 
it was an education of another kind, and that 
II 2 
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of no slight extent, which the Greeks required 
of every freeborn citizen. The Greeks consi- 
dered in the same light a knowledge of sciences 
and a knowledge of the arts. Now a profi- 
ciency in a single art confers distinction ; and 
a person usually confines his attention to that 
particular branch, and remains unacquainted 
with other arts. In Greece the same view 
was taken of the sciences, and thus Herodotus 
could be an historian, without being an astro- 
nomer or natural philosopher ; he could be x<^«ö? 
and t<rropiKo<; without its being requisite that he 
should also be aa-rpoUyoi or (pvtrtKoi; ; hc cousidcrcd 
geography only in his own point of view, care- - 
less of the censures of others who might view 
it in a different direction. 

This mode of proceeding was certainly, like 
the whole train of thought which his work 
exhibits, in the highest degree empiricaL On 
the one hand, where his own iichimiediate ex- 
perience has not shown him the contrary, he 
rejects not the strangest things as impossible : 
(and this not from credulity, but because his 
experience had convinced him of the reality of 
things the most marvellous, which in his own 
country he would have regarded as impossible) 
— and on the other, does not think»» the most 



^ The words of the original, are *' wie er auch die auuerordentliehsten 
Veränderungen für unmöglich im langen Laufe der Zeit hält,** It seems 
that the negative has, by an error of the press, been omitted in this clause ; 
and that the author alludes to the story of the Egyptian priests, related by 
Jierodotus, that the sun had four times changed its course, etc. 
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extraordinary changes impossible in long pro- 
cess of time; thus, both in space and time, he 
proceeds onwards an<i backwards, withoutac:- 
knowledging any limits. Though he does not 
attempt to conceive or comprehend the eter- 
nity of the earth and of the human race, nor 
deems the contentions of nations on their supe- 
rior antiquity to be absurd, which to o ur preju- 
dices appear so strange, still Tie gives it as his 
opinion, that the Egyptians might have existeä" 
'li^tn eternity, and that the Scythians might; 
have had their origin a thousand years before: 
his time. In like manner the earth is, accord- 
ing to him, a boundless plain. Minds of an 
entirely opposite character to that of Herodo- 
tus, engaged in comprehending the universe, 
had endeavoured long before, with a far more 
limited knowledge of countries, to determine 
the circumference and figure of the earth, and 
had reduced thera, in thought at least, to a de- 
terminate shape. These limits gave way as. 
knowledge advanced, and thus the wish to as- 
sign a definite circumference, where by ex- 
tending their views on all sides they never 
arrived at an end, to Herodotus appeared mere 
folly. He was indifferent as to the relation 
that the earth bears to the rest of the universe, 
which he, with the wisest of his contemporaries, 
considered only as associated with the earth ; 
he looked upon all inquiries about the nature 
of the universe as useless, when only so small 
a portion of it was known. An attempt to 
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draw the figure of the earth he considered an 
act of ridiculous presumption ; when, therefore, 
he says, that "the ether bounds the earthy" it 
is only a popular notion, purposely expressed 
in vague language. 

It is evident, without farther inquiry or 
proof, that Herodotus considered the earth to be 
a plane. His- notions, however, respecting the 
causes of the varieties of climate are by no means 
equally clear: so much so, that to a person 
who does not perceive their singular simplicity, 
the passages where they occur are wholly un- 
intelligible. Severity or mildness of climate 
are, in his opinion, peculiar properties of coun- 
tries, in the same way as fertility or barrenness 
of soil: he derives the nature of the climate 
from the winds, which he considers as an in- 
herent quality of the air; an opinion by no 
means peculiar to Herodotus, but generally 
prevalent in his time. This is evident from his 
account of the Hyperboreans, which we are 
able to compare with that of Hecataeus (Dio- 
dorus II, 47^. This writer, who must have 
been acquainted with the rigour of the Scythian 
winter, describes the perpetual spring, and the 
double harvest of the happy islands in the 
extreme north beyond the icy Boreas. — Hero- 



' VII> 8, 11. " If all countries were subject to the Persian empire» it 
would be bounded by the ether of Jupiter." yijv rtjv UspfriBa aVo^Uo/iev 
rf ätbc oi^Ept ifiovpkowav, oh yap ^i) x^P^"*^ 7^ Miniav irarö^fra« 6 
4\ioc ofiovpov loycav ry rlfurspy, are the words of Darius. 

3 See note (A) at the end. 
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dotus, indeed, does not admit this account to 
be completely true; but he rejects it, not for 
its physical absurdity, but merely because he 
had not comprehended it (IV, 32). Besides, 
although according to his notion of the bound- 
less extent of the earth, no middle point of its 
plane, at least no determinate one, could be 
conceived, yet, from deference to the prevailing 
opinion of his nation, he does not adhere to 
this position, which must have carried with it 
conviction to his own mind. He even con- 
siders his beloved Greece as the centre of the ^] 
earth: though he nowhere asserts this in defi- / 
uite terms, yet it is evident from his doctrine, 
that " Greece is preferable to all other coun-Ai 
tries, because it enjoys such happy varieties of 
climate;" although it was poor in comparison 
with the countries at the extremities of the 
world. 

In the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, this opinion as to the causes of climate 
must have originated from immediate observa- 
tion. The winds in those parts are beyond 
comparison more important and diversified 
phenomena than in the northern parts of 
Europe, and are accompanied with circum- 
stances and consequences, which are partly in- 
explicable even in our own times. They have, 
moreover, unquestionable local peculiarities ; 
and winds from certain points of the compass 
possess, in particular regions, properties which 
do not appear elsewhere. Hence the Greeks 
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regarded them as powersy which were fixed iA 
certain places, and thence exerted their influ- 
ence as far as it would reach. The Boreas in 
winter, and the Etesian winds in summer, 
blowing uniformly, accompany the seasons 3; 
and their influence upon the temperature is so 
much more striking than that of the sun's 
place, that the people must have considered 
them not only as independent, but as principal 
causes of heat and cold. Moreover the Greeks 
observed the very difierent temperatures of 
countries under the same latitude, and the 
many other circumstances of climate, which 
even we are unable to explain from mere geo- 
graphical situation. Herodotus, and similar 
geographers, said that Scythia was cold, 

' According to Pliny (^Hist, NaU xviii. 25), who follows Julius Caesar, 
the wind Favonius sprung up on the 8th of Feb. and the spring began with 
its breezes : i. e. it was the criterion whether the winter ended a few da^s 
sooner or later. I have myself remarked, during six springs passed at 
Rome, that the observation holds good up to this time, in which that soft 
wind never broke up the winter before the 7th of Feb. and twice only a few 
days later : this wind of course may return afterwards, as was sometimes 
the case in ancient times. In general the change of seasons takes place at 
Rome, as Caesar has noted it. The summer begins about the 10th of May, 
at the first rising of the Pleiades: the winter about the 11th of Nov. 
at the setting of that constellation. These points may vary by a few days : 
the beginning of the autumn, on the contrary, almost invariably falls on the 
15th of August, the Assumption of the Virgin. Then a thunder storm 
with rain comes on, even when drought has prevailed for several months ; 
after which the whole temperature changes. It is an extremely rare event 
for this change to take place a day earlier or later. Caesar fixed the begin« 
ning of this season at the 11th of August, and stated this day as being the 
setting of Lyra, in order to.- connect the changes of the seasons with the 
motion of the stars. Sosigenes, however, most probably knew that Lyra 
had set some days earlier. Did Caesar wish to fix the exact mean between 
the rising and setting of the Pleiades'! or does the change of season now 
fall four days later ? 
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laecause cold winds prevail there, which engen- 
der frost and snow, and this, because in Greece 
the north wind is the invariable cause of frost, 
while the south wind dissolves it; and that the 
alternation took place, though the course and 
place of the sun did not, according to their ob- 
servation, undergo, from day to day, the 
slightest change. It certainly sounds rather 
strange, when Herodotus says, "in winter, 
i. e. when the frosty winds prevail in the 
north, they drive the sun from his course, into 
southern regions, which are free from cold, 
and warm in all seasons (II, 24); and when 
the cold relaxes, he again returns to his proper 
track (25). That the sun imbibes the waters 
of the sea and the rivers; that the south winds 
dissolve the vapours in winter, while the sun is 
traversing the arid deserts of Libya, and forces 
them, in the form of rain, towards the north : 
and hence these winds were so rainy at this 
season of the year in Greece. That as the 
power of the sun operates most directly upon 
those countries over which he bends his course, 
it comes to pass, that in winter the Nile is de- 
prived of its flood of waters : in summer, when 
evaporation commences in countries under the 
northern ecliptic, it flows in its full force, and 
the inundation is, in fact, the natural state and 
size of the river." 

In these instances Herodotus relates the fact 
correctly, but views it in a false light ; yet 
in another place (III, 104) the knowledge 
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which he possesses of the keen frosty nights of 
India, assumes a marvellous form by his expla- 
nation, derived from popular notions which he 
has adopted without suspicion. Although he 
attributed the changes of climate and seasons 
to the winds, yet he saw plainly, that the 
difference of warmth in the day and night 
is caused by the sun. He inferred that the 
nights of India are cold, because the setting 
sun is at its greatest distance from the coun- 
tries on which it rises in the morning ; and 
having thus accounted for the fact of the cold 
nights, he formed from this false explanation his 
notion of the temperature of the diiferent hours 
of the day, which, by this means, necessarily 
became incorrect ; for he supposed that the 
morning in India is hotter than noon. Agree- 
ably with his notions respecting the indehnite 
extent of the earth, Herodotus leaves it un- 
decided, whether Europe, towards the north 
and east, is surrounded by sea (IV, 45); he 
was, however, aware of the existence of the 
Atlantic in the west (I, 202). His Europe, 
being greater than both the other parts of the 
world put together, greatly exceeding them in 
width, and even in length stretching beyond 
them both, if we examine the countries con- 
tained in it, in fact includes the whole of 
Northern Asia ; for Herodotus makes the 
Phasis, not the Tanais, its boundary : conse- 
quently, the line is not drawn from north 
to south, but only from west to east, as far as 
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the Caspian sea; and from thence eastward 
he leaves it undetennined. He is indeed the 
more indifferent about this imperfection, as 
while he admits the threefold division of the 
world, because it had been generally adopted, 
he yet considers it a popular prejudice : and 
chiefly for this reason, that if we are to divide 
the world into three parts, they ought to be 
equal, at least not so extravagantly differing 
in extent, as he considered the common divi- 
sions to be. In one place (IV, 40), however, 
he appears to make the Caspian sea and the 
Araxes, the extreme northern boundaries of 
Asia. 

The tin islands were unknown to him (III, 
115): and, as it has been already remarked, he 
leaves it undecided whether there is sea in 
those parts ; neither does he fix the western 
boundary of Europe close to the Pillars of 
Hercules. Indeed, it is plain that he supposes 
the land to extend far to the west ; for 
he says that " the Celts are the most remote 
people in Europe, after the Cynetes" (IV, 
49). Yet he was acquainted with the Iberi 
(VII, 165), and must consequently have sup- 
posed those western nations of Europe to lie 
to the west of the latter, and of the Pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that he had a knowledge, 
though not very distinct, of the great size of the 
Celtic nation. To have recourse to the little 
tribe of the Celtici in Lusitania, in order to get 
at a Celtic people whose real geographical 
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situation might correspond with that imagined 
by Herodotus, is a striking instance of that 
false style of criticism which will always sup- 
pose the writer to be in the situation of his 
reader. It is not surprising that Herodotus 
should place the Celts in the extreme west; 
since in his time, so far from having reached 
Illyria, they had not as yet crossed the Alps, 
nor had even arrived at any part of the coast 
of the Mediterranean. The whole country 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, far into the 
interior, was still exclusively possessed by 
Ligurian and Iberian tribes. The great dis- 
tance, on the other hand, at which he places 
the Cf^lts, is a proof that this people had 
not in his time approached any well-known 
countries *^. 

Still more absurd than this identification of 
the Celts of Herodotus with the Celtici, is the 



^ The author, in his History of Rome, rejects the date given in Livy for 
the first migration of the Celts into Italy; and supposes it to have taken 
place at about the middle of the fourth century after the bnilding of Rome 
(about 390 B. C. see vol. ii, chap. xi). Muellkr, however, in his History of 
the Etruscans, vol. i, p. 147 — 154, approves the early date (about 600 B. C), 
but admits, that in the time of Herodotus, the Celts had not as yet reached 
the shores of the Mediterranean, p. 153, and compare p. 203. But he 
thinks, with great probability, that when Alcibiades said at Sparta, " that 
the Athenians intended, if they were successful against Sicily, Lower 
Italy, and Carthage, to hire Iberians, and others of the barbarians in those 
quarters who were confessedly the most warlike,** these last words allude to 
the Celts, and their great conquests (Thücyd. vi, 90). Alcibiades was at 
Sparjta in 415 B. C. and Herodotus mentions, in his history, a fact which 
took place in 409 B. C. six years afterwards (see Clinton's Fast. HelL 
p. 79). It seems very difficult to account for the indistinct knowledge of the 
Celts which is shown in the history of Herodotus. 
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notion that the Cynetes, who by his account 
dwelt still farther west, being the most remote 
people in that part of Europe, were the inha- 
bitants of Algavve, merely because this district, 
on account of cape St. Vincent, which projects 
in the shape of a wedge, was called Cuiieus by 
the Romans, and unfortunately may from its 
true situation be considered the westernmost 
country in this direction. As in historical 
geography we are not to look for the Celts to 
the west of the Iberi, so the Cynetes are not 
to be sought to the west of the Celts : yet 
assuredly they are not a fabulous people, but 
one which dwelt at a very great distance 
beyond the Celts, and, therefore, probably in 
the north: for the more distant was the object, 
the farther it naturally diverged from the truth. 
From the silence of Herodotus with respect 
to the western countries of Europe it has been 
inferred, that the Greeks of his time had a very 
slight acquaintance with them, and even with 
Italy. But it must be remembered, that by 
means of the numerous Grecian colonies, the 
intercourse with them was as open as with the 
countries to the east and south of Greece. It 
may be true that the products of these regions 
might not, like those of Asia, Libya, and 
Scythia, induce Greek merchants to penetrate 
from the coast into the interior, as these com- 
modities could either be produced in sufficient 
quantities in Greece itself, or be procured at 
a less distance. Nevertheless, names which 
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researches of Voss upon ancient geography, 
and their highly successful results, rank among 
the greatest additions which have in modern 
times been made to the science of archaiology ; 
they do not, however, embrace the historian 
who treated of geography, so far as it was con- 
nected with his subject, the history of the wars 
between Asia and Europe, and interwove it 
with his history. Yet the abundance and im- 
portance of his accounts fully reward us for 
the effort which it requires to comprehend 
them as he intended : and" it is only h^je- 
s.tof4trar"the-whole^picture, that we can be sure 
of the corrections by which his particular state- 
tnehts become applicable to the ancient geo- 
graphy : or, in other ^ords, we must sketch 
out the map of the geography of Herodotus, 
Such an attempt appears the loss difficult, as 
this historian frequently supplies measures and 
distances : should there be, however, in this 
first essay, some principal positions only doubt- 
fully laid down, or even falsely delineated, the 
present dissertation will, at least, exhibit the 
causes of such defects : and if other writers 
should undertake to solve-the difficulties which 
shall be distinctly pointed out, the labour which 
it has cost me will not be lost for the cause 
of science. There might, perhaps, be some 
scruple in laying before this assembly*, in- 
quiries which tend to place in a disadvan- 

* This dissertation was read before the Berlin Academy, and was first 
published in the transactions ofthat society for 1812-13. 
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tageous light a favourite and venerated writer 
of antiquity, in the presence of the cultivators 
of the sciences, in whose eyes the ancient 
historian must certainly appear ignorant when 
compared with a well-informed youth of mo- 
dern times. Yet as we are little disposed to 
censure those who give the preference to mo- 
dern times for the improvements in those 
sciences, which were either uncultivated in 
the brightest days of antiquity, or which were 
found rather in the germ of profound medita- 
tions than developed in full, yet must we claim 
the regard of the mathematician and the phy- 
sical geographer, whose sciences, without the 
labours of the Greeks of a later period, would 
now have had no existence. 

At the time when Herodotus collected and 
recorded his observatious, many of the Greeks 
must have been advanced beyond a mere ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy : and to several of his contemporaries his \ 
notions respecting the figure of the earth, and 
the causes of the differences of climate, must 
have appeared simple and illiterate. Such in- 
formation, however, was not, as in the days 
of modern improvement, a common property, 
which it is in the power of every one to acquire, 
and a want of which is considered as a culpable 
defect. As we do not require that every one 
should be a physician, a painter, or a musician, 
in order to deserve the name of educated ; so 
it was an education of another kind, and that 
11 2 
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must be looked for in the south of Egypt, 
although he supposed them to lie in the west. 

This corresponds with his notion that Libya 
consists of parallel belts of land of different 
natures (II, 32, IV, 181). 1. The coast, not 
unlike the soil and climate of Europe. 2. The 
land of wild beasts (i Bvipi6hq). 3. The sandy waste, 
in which the salt-hills are situated. And 
lastly the desert. According to the idea which 
he had formed of the earth, the Nile flows to 
the south of, and parallel with the last men- 
tioned region \ 

Such an imaginary arrangement in parallel 
lines is one of the chief causes of the false 
maps of unmathematical geography ; it may, 
however, harmonize more completely with 
itself the farther it deviates from the truth. 
]gut the geography of Africa to He- 

^ rodotus iJ_äsJuiCönsistent with itself äs it is 

wanting in real accuracy : and his enumeration 
of the salt-oases as far as mount Atlas (IV, 181 
— 185), as well as his geography of the Libyan 
nations, is full of difficulties and contradictions ; 
as may be discovered by any one who will en- 
deavour to embody_in._a mapjthe narrative of 
the historian. No assistance can be derived 
from emendations of the text : for its sound- 

* The etymology of the Niger and the NigrittB, the river and people of 
' the blacks, as the Romans might seem to have named them from the prevail- 
ing colour of the Africans, is a mere delusion. The name of the river is 
correctly written Nigir, and is a Punic word, viz. Nahar i. e. river. The 
Nigrita are those who dwell on its banks. The name of the people occurs 
ii) the ancient geographers much earlier than that of the river. 
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nesa in all the passages which present contra- 
dictious admits of no doubt. 

One grand error of Herodotus consists in 
placing the Oases, which lie to the west of Si- 
wah as far as Fezzan, much too far south of the 
coast, viz. in the parallel of Egyptian Thehes 
and the great Oasis. In this direction, five 
salt-hills and springs, including the great Oasis, 
follow in succession from Thebes as far as the 
nation of Atlantes, distant from each other a 
journey of ten days. The day's journey may 
here be reckoned at 200 stadia ; hence the 
whole distance, if the Oases are considered as 
points, is 10,000 stadia from Thebes : and 
thus the Atlantes perhaps lie exactly north of 
Meroe, separated from it by the desert, and at 
no greater distance than Thebes is from Ele- 
phantiua, the Nile being supposed to How to 
that point from west to east. This regularity 
in leaping from one salt mountain to another, 
without EÜlowing for the width of the Oases 
themselves, would doubtless have been adopted 
in drawing a map of the world like that which 
Herodotus derides, in which the earth seemed 
round as if turned in a lathe ; and as he him- 
self has not escaped the natural temptation 
to arrange the earth in a symmetrical form, so 
he could not in this instance have given greater 
scope to his fancy. But as the Oasis of the Ga- 
ramantes, who are called and really were a very 
considerable nation (?fl«,- liiya Stx^fZn, IV, 183), 
must be looked upon as a whole country (Fez- 
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zan), and the ten days' journey 8*^ t?? o^^i/'ij? t^c 
^dfAfMv (IV, 182), stretches through an uninhabit- 
able tract of sand, it is more probable that his 
measurement must be taken from the boundary 
of the inhabited land of the one, to that of the 
next Oasis. The supposition that a consider- 
able diameter, exclusive of these uniform in- 
tervals, must be allowed for each Oasis^ by 
which the distance of each, west of Thebes, is 
greatly increased, is confirmed by the situation 
of two out of the five Oases with respect to the 
nations of the coast, about which there can be 
no doubt, because that is determined by the 
well-known Grecian colonies. Supposing that 
Augila (according to the notion of Herodotus) 
lies twenty days' journey, or 4000 stadia, west 
of Thebes, its place falls considerably to the 
east of a meridian line passing through Gyrene ; 
but the Nasamones who resort thither for the 
purpose of gathering dates, dwell much to the 
west, even of Barca, as far as the Syrtis (IV, 171, 
172). The same difiiculty with respect to the 
Oasis of the Garamantes is perhaps still more 
striking. This is situated next to the Loto- 
phagi, at a distance of thirty days' journey (IV, 
183), which supposes them to lie directly south 
of that people ; and thus, according to the mea- 
sures of Herodotus for Egypt, the distance is 
correct for a country in the latitude of Thebes. 
But since the Lotophagi are only separated 
from the lake Triton by the Machlyes (IV, 178), 
we by this means obtain much more than 6000 
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dotus, indeed, does not admit this account to 
be completely true ; but he rejects it, not for 
its physical absurdity, but merely because he 
had not comprehended it (IV, 32). Besides, 
although according to his notion of the bound- 
less extent of the earth, no middle point of its 
plane, at least no determinate one, could be 
conceived, yet, from deference to the prevailing 
opinion of his nation, he does not adhere to 
this position, which must have carried with it 
conviction to his own mind. He even con- 
siders his beloved Greece as the centre of the*r" 
earth : though he nowhere asserts this in defi- 
nite terms, yet it is evident from his doctrine, 
that " Greece is preferable to all other roniuA 
tries, because it enjoys such happy varieties <tf 
climate ;" although it was poor in comparison 
with the countries at the extremities of the 
world. 

In the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, this opinion as to the causes of climate 
must have originated from immediate observa- 
tion. The winds in those parts are beyond 
comparison more important and diversified 
phenomena than in the northern parts of 
Europe, and are accompanied with circum- 
stances and consequences, which are partly in- 
explicable even in our own times. They have, 
moreover, unquestionable local peculiarities ; 
and winds from certain points of the compass 
possess, in particular regions, properties which 
do not appear elsewhere. Hence the Greeks 
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which he possesses of the keen frosty nights of 
India, assumes a marvellous form by his expla- 
nation, derived from popular notions which he 
has adopted without suspicion. Although he 
attributed the changes of climate and seasons 
to the winds, yet he saw plainly, that the 
difference of warmth in the day and night 
is caused by the sun. He inferred that the 
nights of India are cold, because the setting 
sun is at its greatest distance from the coun- 
tries on which it rises in the morning ; and 
having thus accounted for the fact of the cold 
nights, he formed from this false explanation his 
notion of the temperature of the different hours 
of the day, which, by this means, necessarily 
became incorrect : for he supposed that the 
morning in India is hotter than noon. Agree- 
ably with his notions respecting the indefinite 
extent of the earth, Herodotus leaves it un- 
decided, whether Europe, towards the north 
and east, is surrounded by sea (IV, 45); he 
was, however, aware of the existence of the 
Atlantic in the west (I, 202). His Europe, 
being greater than both the other parts of the 
world put together, greatly exceeding them in 
width, and even in length stretching beyond 
them both, if we examine the countries con- 
tained in it, in fact includes the whole of 
Northern Asia ; for Herodotus makes the 
Phasis, not the Tanais, its boundary: conse- 
quently, the line is not drawn from north 
to south, but only from west to east, as far as 
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the Caspian sea; and from thence eastward 
he leaves it undetermined. He is indeed the 
more indifferent about this imperfection, as 
while he admits the threefold division of the 
world, because it had been generally adopted, 
he yet considers it a popular prejudice : and 
chiefly for this reason, that if we are to divide 
the world into three parts, they ought to be 
equal, at least not so extravagantly differing 
in extent, as he considered the common divi- 
sions to be. In one place (IV, 40), however, 
he appears to make the Caspian sea and the 
Araxes, the extreme northern boundaries of 
Asia. 

The tin islands were unknown to him (III, 
115): and, as it has been already remarked, he 
leaves it undecided whether there is sea in 
those parts: neither does he fix the western 
boundary of Europe close to the Pillars of 
Hercules. Indeed, it is plain that he supposes 
the land to extend far to the west : for 
he says that " the Celts are the most remote 
people in Europe, after the Cynetes" (IV, 
49). Yet he was acquainted with the Iberi 
(VII, 165), and must consequently have sup- 
posed those western nations of Europe to lie 
to the west of the latter, and of the Pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that he had a knowledge, 
though not very distinct, of the great size of the 
Celtic nation. To have recourse to the little 
tribe of the Celtic! in Lusitania, in order to get 
at a Celtic people whose real geographical 
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from the latter would flow through the former, 
and deposit in it its mud. Had Herodotus 
been aware that the length of the Arabian gulf 
is three times that of the valley of Egypt, he 
would not have reasoned as if the formation 
of the valley of the Nile were a greater work 
than that of the Arabian gulf (which is evi- 
dently implied in his words) : but, on the con- 
trary, he would häye said, that even this might 
possibly, in the course of centuries be filled 
up by the stream. 

That, according to this scale, the size of the 
Caspian sea would be too small (I, 203), viz. 
3000 stadia in length, and 1600 in breadth, 
does not prove much against its correctness; 
but the admission of it would, with respect to 
Arabia, lead into insuperable difficulties, which 
I can only hope that others may be able to 
solve. For instance, -^Ethiopia lies beyond 
Egypt to the south. The country about Nysa, 
and that of the Macrobii on the other side of 
it, require a large space. How then can the 
Arabians dwell the farthest to the south (III, 
107), if the Arabian gulf opens into the southern 
sea as far north as the parallel of Elephantina ? 
These statements can only be at all reconciled 
by supposing that both countries, Arabia and 
Ethiopia, reach south of the opening of the 
gulf, far into the southern sea, with coasts 
receding from each other. 

An important datum for the determination of 
Arabia is contained in the statement (II, 8) 
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the Caspian sea ; and from thence eastward 
he leaves it undetermined. He is indeed the 
more indifferent about this imperfection, as 
while he admits the threefold division of the 
world, because it had been generally adopted, 
he yet considers it a popular prejudice: and 
chiefly for this reason, that if we are to divide 
the world into three parts, they ought to be 
equal, at least not so extravagantly differing 
in extent, as he considered the common divi- 
sions to be. In one place (IV, 40), however, 
he appears to make the Caspian sea and the 
Araxes, the extreme northern boundaries of 
Asia. 

The tin islands were unknown to him (III, 
115): and, as it has been already remarked, he 
leaves it undecided whether there is sea in 
those parts: neither does he fix the western 
boundary of Europe close to the Pillars of 
Hercules. Indeed, it is plain that he supposes 
the land to extend far to the west : for 
he says that *' the Celts are the most remote 
people in Europe, after the Cynetes" (IV, 
49). Yet he was acquainted with the Iberi 
(VII, 165), and must consequently have sup- 
posed those western nations of Europe to lie 
to the west of the latter, and of the Pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that he had a knowledge, 
though not very distinct, of the great size of the 
Celtic nation. To have recourse to the little 
tribe of the Celtici in Lusitania, in order to get 
at a Celtic people whose real geographical 
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) (IV, 37), wh ich t o us is so difficult to nmdjer- 
iV^v stand, did not extenHTiis views to readers at 

centuries after his time, who have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of thoöe maps which his 
conteriipöraries could examine, and which 
were, if not of the very same, of a similar form 
to his own. It is with considerable doubt that I 
propose, for the examination of my readers, the 
figure drawn in the annexed map. From the 
northern sea (IV, 37), into which the Phasis 
falls, to the southern, four nations dwell, viz. the 
Colchians, Saspirians, Medes, and Persians, in 
successive order, from north to south. From 
hence two acU's project in opposite directions 
to each other (kat* avrifi^. The first from the 
Phasis, ending on the southern coast at the 
Myriandrian bay. The second, stretching from 
Persia into the southern or Red sea, con- 
tains Persia, Assyria, and Arabia: between 
Phoenicia and the Persians is a great broad 
tract of land. But from Phoenicia this acth 
stretches through this sea (undoubtedly the 
Mediterranean) along Palaestine and Egypt. 
It were much to be wished that some easy ex- 
planation could be found for these words. As 
this is wanting, a doubt is thrown on the mean- 
ing of the remainder ; otherwise, I should with 
some confidence take the following figure as 
the basis of my illustration, which, for want of 
an undoubted interpretation, is, for the most 
part, adopted in my map. 
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a b c d \& the space ^ 
from sea to sea inha- 
bited by the Colchians, 
Saspirians, Medes, and 
Persians. I € f g the 
southern acü^ akih the 
northern acth, and the 
land hglm that towards 
which both incline, from 
Phoenicia as far as the Persians ; Syria, for 
instance, taken in a wide sense, Armenia, 
Matiene, etc. On the southern acth the Per- 
sians, Assyrians (Babylonians), and Arabians, 
succeed each other (cVScWra«, IV, 39) from 
north to south : thus Babylon lies to the south- 
west of Susa. Herodotus clearly knows 
nothing of the Persian gulf. The road to Susa 
(V, 52, 53) fixes a maximum for the situation 
and distance for that city. 

With regard to the course of the Araxes, the 
difficulties are chiefly created by seeking an ex- 
planation of the meaning of Herodotus from real 
geography : they may be removed if we simply 
abide by his different statements respecting this 
river. These are, that it takes its rise in the land 
of the Matieni (I, 202), by which we must un- 
derstand Kourdistan, and which must be placed 
between Media and Armenia, since Herodotus 
includes in the latter the northern mountain- 
ous part of Mesopotamia*. Then, that in dif- 



* Ovpoc KcXuetiic Koi r^g *Apfjavirie lariv TTorafibg "Eifi^riT^Q, V, 52, 
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ferent senses, it is larger or smaller than the 
Ister (ibid.) ; larger, probably because, ac- 
cording to the above-quoted passage, it con- 
tains islands equal in size to Lesbos : but 
smaller, because Herodotus apparently thought 
that it did not flow through so great an extent 
of country as the Ister. Again, the Araxes is 
laid down as the northern boundary of Asia, 
from the Caspian sea onwards, for the countries 
to the east of the region which Herodotus 
assumes as the basis of his description of the 
figure of Asia (IV, 49) : and here lies the diflS- 
culty, viz. that although in the former passage 
its source is stated to be to the west of the 
Caspian sea, yet it is attempted to fix the 
thirty-nine mouths, by which it discharges 
itself into the marshes, not far from the place 
where it flows into the Caspian sea. But this 
is not necessary; and we may compare the 
parallel case of the notion of Greek geogra- 
phers up to Timeeus inclusive, with regard to 
the course of the Ister : concerning which 
Herodotus, although he does not speak of it, 
probably believed, with all the rest, that a 
branch fell into the inner gulf of the Adriatic 
sea, while the main stream flowed on for many 
thousand stadia to the east. 

The river, which Herodotus calls the Indus, 
also runs to the east and the rising of the sun 
(IV, 44). But from this we are not to infer that 
he supposed the Indians to be the inhabitants 
of its banks down to its mouths. Indeed^, as he 
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says expressly of the Indians of Caspatyrus 
and the region of Pactyica, where the Indus, as 
the travels of the ancient Scylax testify, begins 
to be navigable, that they dwell to the north of 
the other Indians (III, 102) : — it follows, that 
Herodotus supposed the country of these 
Indians to lie south of the Upper Indus. South 
of the river, or at its mouth, to the east of the 
Indians, is a sandy waste^ Jji e "^ogt d istant f f 
known region of Asia to the east (ill, 98)7"^ | 

Älnofe 1Sö^ of the Caspian 

sea is commonly ascribed to Herodotus than 
to the geography of Ptolemy, but probably 
without reason ; for it cannot be shown that he 
supposed its length to be from north to south, 
as is actually the case. Ind eed, as he repre-_ 
sents this sea^ be th^jto^^^ry of Asia to the 
north (i. e. towards Europe), it is more probable 
ThatTwith all the ancient geographers of later 
times, he imagined the length to run from west 
to east. 

His error, in fixing the distance of Sinope 
and Cilicia at five days' journey, is extremely 
surprising, nay, almost incomprehensible, when 
we consider that it is a country which lay so 
near his native city, and through which he had 
travelled in his way to Upper Asia (II, 34). 
This distance, according to the usual scale, is 
not more than 1000 stadia; and if we reckon a 
day's journey of a speedy traveller at more 
than two hundred stadia, even then the amount 
remains inexplicably wide of the truth. The 
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fault, however, is not in the books, but in 
the writers ; and it must have been a generally 
received opinion, since it is found even in Scy- 
lax, whose description of the coast is in general 
so accurate. It seems to me not improbable 
that, in order to unite the Euxine with the com- 
mercial stations on the Cilician shore, a post 
of couriers, like that of the Tartars in Turkey, 
was established between these sea ports and 
Sinope; and that the regular conveyance of 
letters in five days was mistaken for the speed 
of a common foot messenger. 

The figure also which Thrace and Scythia 
must assume, according to the most indis- 
putable passages, is certainly very singular. 
These countries were separated by the Ister. 
In another treatise •* I have shown, that in the 
map of Herodotus we must suppose the course 
of the river, as far as it separates these two 
nations, to run from north to south, in a con- 
trary direction to that of the Nile through 
Egypt; in the same manner that the latter 
flowing from the west bends its course to the 
north, and, in the opinion of Herodotus (II, 
34), falls into the sea under the same meridian 
as the Ister. On this supposition alone can 
tecythia assume the quadrangular form which 
^erodotus(rVrr(Tiy expressly assiglB'itT'each 
side^^easuring 4000 stadia. "A meaning can 
only thus be discovered for the expression 

^ See below, p. 40. 
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^ ©;i;«ij icf»J.e.Toi T^( Siit9n(i( TS fl( fläXara-Ok (IV, 99) : and 

unquestionably Herodotus never could have 
said that the country to the north of Thrace, 
beyond the Ister, appears alt to be desert and 
boundless (V, 9), unless he had supposed the 
regions on the other side of the river, which 
at that time comprehended the Scythians (as 
far as the boundaries of Bannat) to Ue east of 
Thrace. Had he confined this country to its 
true limits, he could not have called the Thra- 
cians the greatest nation next to the Indians 
(V, 3) ; but he followed his own map, in which 
it actually appears so. 

The figure of Scythia is made couiptetely 
erroneous, by the supposition that it is a square, 
and that the distance from the highest point 
where the Scythians dwelt on the Ister, as far 
as the Tanais, is not greater than from the 
north of the Ister to the lake MEeolis. A 
second reason why his outline of this country 
is irreconcilable with the reality is, that He- 
rodotus was not aware of the Crimea being a 
peninsula. He knew that its promontory 
projected into the Pontus; but he considered 
the land where the Tauri dwelt to he only an 
act^, like Japygia or Attica (IV, 99). There- 
fore, as the lake Maeotis, taken from north 
to south, forms the eastern boundary of Scy- 
thia, it is evident where we must look for the 
wall which the runaway slaves threw up on 
the return of the Scythians from Asia, and 
which they had extended from the Taurian 
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mountains to the lake Maeotis. It was pro- 
bably in the Crimea, not however near Peri- 
kop, but to the west of the Bosporus, over 
which, at an earlier period, the Cimmerians 
fled when dislodged by the Scythians. 

The succession of the Scythian rivers and 
tribes, and the situation of the nations beyond 
the Scythians, are so easily arranged from 
these data, and agree so entirely with the ac- 
counts of Herodotus, that it is ßufficient to refer 
to his text (IV, 17—27, 47—57, 99—101), and 
to the map. In like manner, for the Pontus and 
Propontis, it is sufficient to refer to IV, 85, 86 ; 
for Egypt to II, 6 — 9; for the road from Sairdis 
to Susa to V, 52, 53. The Persian satrapies, 
and similar notices, are omitted in the map, 
and must be left to the writers on historical 
geography, in which they will be more easily 
used than in any attempt to adapt them to the 
imagined map of Herodotus. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that in my map 
Italy is drawn with the figure which results 
from the description of Scylax, in whose Peri- 
plus the Adriatic" Ts represenfed as reaching 
very far north ; while the country between the 
Po and the Arno is very narrow, with the same 
error as Asia Minor. 



NOTE (A). 

The words of Diodorus are as follows: rSv yk^ ra^ va« 

Xeuit^ fAvBcXcyM^ Ayayeypa^reoy '"Exarato^ Kai rivc^ €r€po( ^uurtv 
4y r(i7q itvri'Kepay t^^ KcXriic^f roxoi^ Karat rov ^Kcavly €iyai injcroy oCk 
iKdrru r^i SiiceX/af. raijn^y &va/)%c<y /x^v Kark r^^ apKTOv^^ Kartu* 
KiitrBai ^< i'Ko Tuy oyofAa^OfjtJyuy 'Tircpjdopca;^ &ico rov xofparepeo KutrBai 

Tiff jSo^cMv xyvfi^, K. T. X. It appears^ however^ that the person 
here alluded to is not (as is assumed in the text) Hecataeus 
of Miletus^ who is stated to have flourished about the 65th 
Olympiad (520 — 517 B. C), whom we know from Hero- 
dotus to have taken part in the deliberations of the lonians 
before their revolt^ and whose 'Eip^m^ is mentioned in this 
dissertation (above p. 14.) ; but Hecataeus of Abdera, a 
contemporary of Alexander the Greats who^ among other his- 
torical works^ wrote a treatise x^p) 'Tvepßopeuy (Aelian N. A. 
XI. 1. Steph. Byz. in 'EX/fota and Ka^afA,ßvKai), from which 
several writers agree that the account of Diodorus is taken 
(see Vossius de Hist, Grcec. p. 53. Museum Crilicum, vol. i. 
p. 101). This passage is therefore inapplicable to Mr. 
Niebuhr*s purpose. Hellanicus^ however^ had mentioned the 
Hyperboreans in a prose work^ probably earlier than the his« 
tory of Herodotus. Clem. Alex. Strom, vol. i. p. 359, ed. 

Potter. Totf Sc 'TTcepßopeov^ 'EXKaytKO^ vv€p rk 'PticaTa opfi oiKtTv 
irropeiy }ii,Z^K€<rBat he airahq tiKaioaijyyiy, fxii Kpco^ayovvra^ ÄXX* 
Sucpohpi^ti Xpvfuiyov^. tw^ i^ilKoyraereTq oZroi t£a xvXSy ciyoyr€q 
Afayt^ovciy. Müller^ in his work on the Dorians (Book II. 
c. iv.)^ attempts to show that the Hyperboreans were in the 
beginning a fictitious people^ derived from the fables con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo^ which was propagated 
from the north of Greece. They were imagined to live an 
enchanted life> free from care and trouble^ singing praises and 
oflTering sacrifices to their god^ on the farther side of the Rhi- 
p«an mountains^ in which the north wind was supposed to 
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springs and thus they were exempt from cold^ and enjoyed an 
eternal summer. The geographers^ however^ not content 
that this fiction should remain the exclusive property of the 
poetical religion of the Greeks^ sought to furnish the Hyper- 
boreans with a local habitation in real geography: and at- 
tempted to identify them with some real nation. The pas- 
sage of Hellanicus> in which the custom of destroying aged 
persons^ an abomination both anciently and at the present 
time practised by some savage tribes^ is ascribed to this holy 
people^ affords a good instance of the manner in which the 
usages of remote barbarians were attributed to this offspring 
of the imagination. 
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SCYTHIANS, GET^i:, AND SARMATIANS. 



I 



The internal history of the hunting and pastoral, i 
tribes in the north of Asia bears throughout anii 
uniform character : that of the Huns and Mon-t i 
gols is the same, nor can that of the Massagetfe 
have been different. The rude nomad of one 
period, both in his nature and the events to .' 
wliich tliat nature gives rise, is, bke his herds, 1, 
the exact counterpart of those who in former ■ \ 
ages had traversed the same steppes. The ' 
only change ever wrought in tliese races arose 
from the adoption of a new religion. This 
uniformity corresponds witli the a"bsence of all 
distinction between individuals, who resemble 
each other as much as some kinds of animals 
in their savage state. It is said, that whoever 
has seen one American Indian, has seen all; 
and Hippocrates remarks, that alt the Scythians'^ 
resembled each other'. They are wanting in J 

' Td .i;«. U^oia niW fuiTio.c ii'cTiV, Dt Ai-I.A<mU,tl Locii.f.ifri. A. 
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ferent senses, it is larger or smaller than the 
Ister (ibid.) ; larger, probably because, ac- 
cording to the above-quoted passage, it con- 
tains islands equal in size to Lesbos : but 
smaller, because Herodotus apparently thought 
that it did not flow through so great an extent 
of country as the Ister. Again, the Araxes is 
laid down as the northern boundary of Asia, 
from the Caspian sea onwards, for the countries 
to the east of the region which Herodotus 
assumes as the basis of his description of the 
figure of Asia (IV, 49) : and here lies the difl5- 
culty, viz. that although in the former passage 
its source is stated to be to the west of the 
Caspian sea, yet it is attempted to fix the 
thirty-nine mouths, by which it discharges 
itself into the marshes, not far from the place 
where it flows into the Caspian sea. But this 
is not necessary; and we may compare the 
parallel case of the notion of Greek geogra- 
phers up to Timeeus inclusive, with regard to 
the course of the Ister : concerning which 
Herodotus, although he does not speak of it, 
probably believed, with all the rest, that a 
branch fell into the inner gulf of the Adriatic 
sea, while the main stream flowed on for many 
thousand stadia to the east. 

The river, which Herodotus calls the Indus, 
also runs to the east and the rising of the sun 
(IV, 44). But from this we are not to infer that 
he supposed the Indians to be the inhabitants 
of its banks down to its mouths. Indeed] as he 
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thority upon the history of the barbarous tribes 
of those regions was in his own time great : viz. 
that the Scythians were not a distinct and sub- 
stantive nation, but that the ignorance and super- 
ficial knowledge of the ancients designated by 
tliis "name all the wandering nations north of 
the Danube, as far as the boundless icy deserts 
of northern Asia, in the same way that they 
called all this part of the world Scythia. The 
too common confusion of the most different 
periods comprised in ancient literature has 
given rise to this assertion ; and the author 
of it, from his^version to everything antique | 
and classical, eageily^^^S^ized tHis oppoHünTfy] 




treätmg the historians and geographefs of 
Greece with contempt. It is certainly trueyl 
tKat the writers of the twelve centuries which 
elapsed from the decline of the Roman to the 
destruction of the Eastern empire give the 
name of Scythians to all the tribes which 
emerged from thei^regiohor ancient ScytKia^ 
and Strabo,^ s^s well^as"^ Etiny^^^ §^cyt]Giia 

reach over the whole tr^jt of Siberia. In the 
third century the ^tJothäpand afterwards the 
re mentionedr"^ that name. That 
y Tartar race whicK 'succeeded them in 
the Nogays and Ukraine, and lastly the Mon- 
gols and Crim Tartars, should be all included 
under this name is the more excusable, as by 
their close resemblance in character, nature, 
and customs, any person who did not re- 
member the constant changes in the population 
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mountains to the lake Maeotis. It was pro- 
bably in the Crimea, not however near Peri- 
kop, but to the west of the Bosporus, over 
which, at an earlier period, the Cimmerians 
fled when dislodged by the Scythians. 

The succession of the Scythian rivers and 
tribes, and the situation of the nations beyond 
the Scythians, are so easily arranged from 
these data, and agree so entirely with the ac- 
counts of Herodotus, that it is ßufficient to refer 
to his text (IV, 17—27, 47—57, 99—101), and 
to the map. In like manner, for the Pontus and 
Propontis, it is sufficient to refer to IV, 85, 86 ; 
for Egypt to II, 6 — 9; for the road from Sardis 
to Susa to V, 52, 53. The Persian satrapies, 
and similar notices, are omitted in the map, 
and must be left to the writers on historical 
geography, in which they will be more easily 
used than in any attempt to adapt them to the 
imagined map of Herodotus. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that in my map 
Italy is drawn with the figure which results 
from the description of Scylax, in whose Peri- 
plus the AdriaticTs l-epresenfed as reaching 
very far north ; while the country between the 
Po and the Arno is very narrow, with the same 
error as Asia Minor. 



NOTE (A). 

The words of Diodoms are as follows: ru¥ yk^ r^^ va« 

XoM^^ fjivBoXoyia^ Sivayeypa^raty '"EKaraToq Kai ri»€q crcpo/ ^xttriy 
iv roiq Simvipa» r^^ KeXriinjq rovoi^ Kar^ ro» äKtavlv (Ivai i^tray oCk 
ikdrru T^q ZticcX/a<. rat^y vvtipx^iv /acv kut^ r^q oipKrwq, Karoi» 
K€t<rBai ^€ VTCO ruv ovofAol^ofjJyuy 'Tvcpj^ope^y &vl rov vof^arcpu KcTa-ßat 

'njq ßop€icv wwiq, k. t. X. It appears^ however^ that the person 
here alluded to is not (as is assumed in the text) Hecatseus 
of Miletus^ who is stated to have flourished about the 65th 
Olympiad (520 — 517 B. C), whom we know from Hero- 
dotus to have taken part in the deliberations of the lonians 
before their revolt^ and whose Eip^ is mentioned in thb 
dissertation (above p. 14.) ; but Hecatseus of Abdera, a 
contemporary of Alexander the Greats who^ among other his- 
torical works, wrote a treatise vc^t 'Tvc^jSopcwy (Aelian N. A. 
XI. 1. Steph. Byz. in *E>Jioia and Ka^fAßvKui), from which 
several writers agree that the account of Diodoms is taken 
(see Vossius de Hist. Grcec. p. 53. Museum Crilicutn, vol. i. 
p. 101). This passage is therefore inapplicable to Mr. 
Niebuhr*s purpose. Hellanicus^ however, had mentioned the 
Hyperboreans in a prose work, probably earlier than the his- 
tory of Herodotus. Clem. Alex. Strom, vol. i. p. 359, ed. 

Potter. Tot( Be *Tif€pßop€Ovq 'EXkay^Koq xtntp rk 'PivaTa opfi oIkcTv 
la^cpcT, hi^daKCfrBai Be atrcv^ }iiKaic<rvin>iy, fMi Kpca^ayovyra^ dXX* 
iucpc^p^iq XpeofAfyovq. rovq 4iyiKoyra€r€tq o2>toi e(» Ti;X«y fltyoyre; 
i^yt^Qvcty. Müller, in his work on the Dorians (Book II. 
c. iv.), attempts to show that the Hyperboreans were in the 
b^inning a fictitious people, derived from the fables con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo, which was propagated 
from the north of Greece. They were imagined to live an 
enchanted life, free from care and trouble, singing praises and 
offering sacrifices to their god, on the farther side of the Rhi- 
pean mountains, in which the north wind was supposed to 
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spring, and thus they were exempt from cold^ and enjoyed an 
eternal summer. The geographers, however, not content 
that this fiction should remain the exclusive property of the 
poetical religion of the Greeks, sought to furnish the Hyper- 
'I boreans with a local habitation in real geography: and at- 
tempted to identify them with some real nation. The pas- 
sage of Hellanicus, in which the custom of destroying aged 
persons, an abomination both anciently and at the present 
time practised by some savage tribes, is ascribed to this holy 
people, affords a good instance of the manner in which the 
usages of remote barbarians were attributed to this offspring 
of the imagination. 
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point of fact, Scythia and the Agathyrsi lay on 
tlie other side of-it^ In consequence of tliis 
distortion, by which the Triballi are placed 
nearly 400 geographical miles too far north, he 
supposes that region to lie on the other side of 
the Ister, under the circle of the Bear"; and 
the Thracians to be the greatest nation upon 
earth after the Indians'''. We thus gain suf- 
ficient space for the disproportionate extension 
of the Adriatic sea assumed by Scylax, who 
places its innermost angle near the Ister, an 
arm of which falls into it. 

The corresponding parallel of the eastern 
boundary is not less distorted. Herodot^isdoes 
not suppose it to be the Mseolic lake,-or tlie- 
.Tanais, but a line dividing that lake-and sepa- 
Sating tfie Royal Scythians from the Sauro-- 
mafee". ' As he supposed the lake Maeotis to 
be not much smaller than the Pontus, the- 
greatest length of which he reckons at more 
than 11,000 stadia'*, it can at the most be ad- 
mitted that he conceived the Scythians to ex- 
tend to the mouth of the Tanais : — a determi- 
nation which, like all others of the same kind, 
is as certain as the figure which results from 
it is false. He might with tolerable ac- 
curacy have taken the line from the Aluta to 
the mouth of the Don as the chord of an arc, 
and the whole of Scythia as the segment of the 
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would have heard from those who brought their 
goods down the river to their markets, that to 
the left of the Ister there is a high chain 
of mountains — tlie Dacian and Carpathian Alps 
—from which the frosty winds blow which 
cover the Danube in Wallachia with solid ice ^ 
This then was soon made the habitation of 
Boreas, instead of mount Htemus ; and any 
one who heard that in the favourable season 
Bulgaria enjoys a milder climate than Thrace, 
might naturally infer that on the farther side of 
the most northern range a much finer climate 
must prevail throughout the year. Still the 
close connection between northern regions and 
piercing cold forced itself into notice, which 
strengthened the opinion that the Ister flowed 
from the north : and thus the RhipEean moun- 
tains were first supposed to run north of the 
Pontus, parallel with the coast between the 
Ister and the Tyras, and afterwards to stretch 
eastward across the whole of Scythia as far as 
the Tanais. 

Herodotus, as his information was derived 
from Olbia", begins his description at that 



" Ali Ihai i> here nid oF Hecatsu« of Mileliis must fall lo ihe grouad, if 
llie •rgument oribe Ediloi, above. Dole A. p. 31, ii eorrscl. 

" H«ineDli(iDs (lie KaWiiriJai RDd'AXafuvtc» l^'« '^oimcr being ScylhiiD 
Crvelu (IV, 17). Üie IilUr in coatntdiitiiictiDi] lo llie agricultural Scyttiian* : 
wbich cleail) impliei ihit Ibajr wwe of bd «nlinijr different race of people. 
The foiniFr are cerlAinly llieume ai iheKopirtfai orEpHonui.betvcenlhe 
l>ler Bod Olbiai in ihe Trigment« of Scymhui Caiui, «hkh are coalaiiwd 
in Uie Peiiplut of Ilie l>anliu Kuiiout (Cmgr. Gra^i, IkiM. I, Prript. P. 
Kin. p. 3. (lai'Kiivii Gmgr.f.xai); aud in (he ume p«iH(« (V 'AXa- 
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place. Of the inhabitants of the region west 
of the Tyras he says nothing : the rivers only 
were known to him. The Olbiopolitae, whose 
extensive industry was furnished with raw ma- 
terials by the three rivers, the Dnieper, Bog, 
and Dniester, had no commercial relations with 
these countries ; although some of their mer- 
chants, by gaining over the hordes with pre- 
sents and tribute, might have reached the Don, 
and even the gold district of Orenburg ; but 
the commerce of those parts must generally 
have been in the possession of the cities on the 
Bosporus. The nomad Scythians confined their 
changes of abode to the Nogays, on the left of the 
Dnieper. The roving movements of Jhe royal 
Scythians^ whose wealthy hordes considered 
all the rest as their slaves ^®, extended over the 
eastern parts of the steppe about the river Don- 
netz^^, to the lake Maeotis, and in the Crimea. 
The agricultural.Scythiajas on the Dnieper and 
in Podolia are doubtless not represented as 
subjects merely on account of their mode of 
^ life ; but they were probably, a^yjtn guished 

d^^' people, and could only have been considered 
i^^^ as Scythians, from fhe circumstance of their 
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XJSivaQ is concealed in the corrupted words Ht hv 'Apa;r^pa. Vossius has 
observed the former, and mistaken the latter. 

" Sfcvdat ol äpKTToi ti Kal irXeltTTOi, Kai To^g oWovq vofAiKovreg '2KvOag 
SovXovQ ff^TspovQ tlpai. Herod. IV, 20. 

19 Since this river, turning to the east, flows away from the Dnieper, it is 
evident why the Olbiopolitae considered it as a branch of that river, in the 
same manner that the error might easily originate that it fell into the Maeotis 
instead of the Don. 
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cQjiqiierors dwelling amongst them as a privi- 
lege3^ order. Besides, although- Btldzack, a 
country so well suited to the nomadic life, may 
have attracted some wandering tribes, it is not 
probable that the more distant regions to the 
west of the Pruth were occupied by them : 
those regions, as to whose great extent .He- 
rodotus was mistaken, since, according to his er- 
roneous outline, he measured their breadth in 
tfeinterior by the distance between the mouths 
of the Ister and the Tyras. The Greekg,jaii_^ 
fhePontus might reasonably include'in" Scythia 
the champaign country as far as western Wal- 
lacbia, even though it was inhabited by a very 
different race of people, the subjects of the?' 
royal Scythians, which tribe was prevented by^ ] 
the mountains and the river from farther ex-f ' 
tending their conquests. 

With respect to the origin of the Scythians, 
the account of the Pontic Greeks was, that 
being driven across the Araxes by the Massa- 
getae they had made an inroad upon the Cim- 
merians*': and Herodotus saw the evident pro- 
bability of their having migrated from northern 
Asia. The statement in the poems which 
bore the name of Aristeas, was perhaps still 
more accurate ; viz. " that from the north-east 
(that is from the regions about Orenburg) the 
different nations had successively driven each 
other onwards, viz. the Arimaspians the Isse- 
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In the first year of the 101st Olympiad 
these Triballi, with all their disposable forces, 
to the number of 30,000 men, made an irrup- 
tion into the territory of Abdera*^. The 
events of this war I pass over ; the only 
point connected with the present inquiry is 
their appearance at so great a distance from 
their former country in quest of new settle- 
ments ; for we find them between mount 
Haemus, the sea, and the Danube, in the region 
which the Geteö^ «till inhabited wheft'TKücy- 
dides wrote his l)iistory-r-the province Scythia 
of the latgr Roman empire. The Scythian . 
king /itteM^^^srho carried '"' on war with the 
Istriaris, " and afterwards in Bessarabia with 
Philip ^ fought also with the Triballi«: Jhey 
attacked Philip on his return from the Delta 
of the Danube across mount Haemus * : and 
after the Thracians had in vain attempted 
to repel Alexander from their country in the 
passes of these mountains, they placed their 
wives and children in safety in an island of the 
Danube named Peuce, which was formed by 
two mouths of the river *^ This entire change 
of abode shows that Diodorus is quite mistaken 
in assigning hunger as the cause of their ad- 
vance to the Thracian coast. The men of 
military age, who would not submit to be 

■ 

^ Diodorus, XV, 36, comp. ^Eneas Poliorc. 15, as quoted by Wess£- 

LING. 

** Justin, IX, 2. « Frontinus Stratag. II, 4, 20. 

*• Justin, IX, 3. 

^7 Arrian, Anab» I, p. 6, 7, cd. Gronov. 
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the slaves of a savage enemy, set o\it in quest 
of a new country. 

The conquerors to whom they yielded their 
ancient settlements were the Gauls. From a 
comparison of the Roman and Grecian chro- 
nology it was the twelfth year after the sacking 
of Rome when the Triballi appeared before 
Abdera; and in the reign of Philip, Scylax 
mentions Celts in the farthest recess of the 
Adriatic gulf, who had been left behind by the 
invaders in their march"", i. e. in their march 
along the Danube, where afterwards the Scor- 
disci dwelt, in Lower Hungary and in the ter- 
ritory of the Servians, the descendants of the 
victorious Gauls. They and their kindred race 
in Noricum were the Celts who sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander after his victory over the 
Triballi and Getae. 

Arrian leaves it undecided how far Alexander 
proceeded beyond the river, after the attack of 
his fleet upon Peuce had failed ; considering 
that the galleys passed up the river to the same 
point, it could scarcely have been beyond Ga- 
latz. Here _he found, within the Scythia of 
Herodotus, a city of the Getae, who had disap- " 
*p6ared from their former country. As it is 
probable that at the time when Herodotus 
wrote, Wallachia belonged to the Scythians 
only as a tributary province, so we may also 
conjecture that the nation which dwelt there, 



" 01 ivoXii^^vTiQ Ttie arpaTiias. Bcyla 
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settlement. It is only in their numbers, that 

they differ from the mode in which families in 

North America advance hundreds of miles 

^ I iinto the wilderness. 

AA. I tl The Sclavonians and Germans have certainly 

^r> "-*\ fkio cause to lament that they have no"((?önirae«»' 




i ipio cause lo lameni mai mey have no 
\ ipon with such a nation ; it any farther prooi 
'1l<msti5tlulfe3*fi"w(^^^^^ by the Scy- 

thian words meiiHongd'tiyTTefodö^^^ 
these, or something like these, occur in any 
languages of northern Asia, I have no collec- 
tions of words to enable me to determine. I 
can venture, however, to affirm, that in no 
,/|Tschudian dialect there are even apparent re- 
!• /semblances', which can favour the hypothesis 



h tjiat the Scythians belonged to tbÄZFinnish. 

I race. All conjectures as to the desceiit-of na- 
^tions which rest only on names äfSISStfMIely 
Uncertain ; but there is no conceivable connec- 
tion between tliätoflSfcjitfrfem^r (^ had per- 
IrapS^'ISelönged *tö before it 

was applied by the Pontic Greeks to the Sco- 
loti)^ and "^cÄwa^^ a contemptuous name, 
aKsuif frö«h^i:hrKereditary hatred of the Rus- 
sians to the Fins. 

'The period of their migration into the No- 
gays may be determined with tolerable ac- 
curacy, if the appearance of the Cimmerians in 
Lydia in the reign of Ardys were the imme- 
diate consequence of their defeat, and if the 



» Herod. IV, 6. 
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the slaves of a savage enemy, set out in quest 
of a new country. 

The conquerors to whom they yielded their 
ancient settlements were the Gauts. From a 
comparison of the Roman and Grecian chro- 
nology it was the twelfth year after the sacking 
of Rome when the Triballi appeared before 
Abdera; and in the reign of Philip, Scylax 
mentions Celts in the farthest recess of the 
Adriatic gulf, who had been left behind by the 
invaders in their march'"', i. e. in their march 
along the Danube, where afterwards the Scor- 
disci dwelt, in Lower Hungary and in the ter- 
ritory of the Servians, the descendants of the 
victorious Gauls. They and their kindred race 
in Noricum were the Celts who sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander after his victory over the 
Triballi and Getae. 

Arrian leaves it undecided how far Alexander ^ 
proceeded beyond the river, after the attack of 
his fleet upon Peuce had failed : considering 
that the galleys passed up the river to the same 
point, it could scarcely have been beyond Ga- 
latz. He^re „he found, within the Scythia of 
Herodotus, a city of the Getse, who had disap- ~ 
pSared'^from their former country. As it is 
probable that at the time when Herodotus 
wrote, Wallachia belonged to the Scythians 
only as a tributary province, so we may also 
conjecture that the nation which dwelt there, 



" Ol djroXa^WiTic rftc orpaTitas, Sc»i.*i, p. 6. 
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ledge of these migrations» except from the 
traditions which had been preserved amongst 
*jthe Scythians : and it is easy to conceive how 
^fthese accounts passed over the interval be- 
tween the expulsion of the Cimmerians and 
the expedition to Media. Hence Eratosthenes 
could reasonably attribute to Hesiod a verse 
in which the Scythian Hippemolgi are men- 
tioned with other nations of the most remote 
parts of the earth®. 

From such accounts Herodotus thought that 
the Cimmerians in their flight from the Bos- 
porus had traversed the shores of the Black 
Bea, and passing through Colchis entered Asia 
Minor across the Halys. For this reason he 
also mentions the two roads which led from 
the shore of the Maeotis into Asia— the shorter 
one along the Phasis, and the longer to the left 
of Caucasus (by Derbend) — ^the Scythians took 
the longer and thus overran Media®*. Here he 
has undoubtedly been misled. All the •wan- 
deriuR tribes which have successively occupied 
Scythia, when overpoweredT by ~nüW swarfiSs 
fforn the east, have retired to the open" coUtt 
to the west and towards* the Danube ; there is 



^*'- ~<j . 



" Strabo, VII, p. 300, D. 'H(r«)^oc \v roig vir 'EparocrÖlvovc trapaTe- 
Oiioiv iiretyiv» 

AiOioTrac, hiyvoTi dk, Sicvdac iiTTrrifwKyove, 
Heyne has here perceived that for t dk, before Sicvdoc, i)^ should be written : 
but he wishes, improperly, to substitute Libyes in the place of Ligyes, and 
without any reason changes the accus&tive three times into the nominative. 
The true reading, is without doubt 

AiOiowae, KiyvaiQ r ^^e YxvQaQ iinrmioKyovQ, 
^* Hekoo. IV, 12, T, 103, 104. — IwunrbfiivoL (fnvyovtriv. 
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no single instauce of their taking the other 
route, for which they would first have required 
ships for tlie passage of the Bosporus, and then 
have had to climb the Caucasus, and, with ex- 
ertions no less arduous than those of Hanni- 
bal in the Alps, must have forced their way- 
through its passes and defiles. What gave oc- 
casion to the above supposition, and induced 
Herodotus to adopt it, was doubtless the traces 
of the Cimmerians on the Bosporus, which 
bears their name : where up to his time Cim- 
merian fortresses and a Cimmerian strait still 
preserved their name and memory ^. Yet 
these facts only show that a part of the uatioit 
had remained behind in that corner of the Cri- 
mea, and had kept possession of it up to the 
time of the Grecian settlements. Their arrival 
in Asia Minor from the east might also appear 
to be confirmed by their having established 
themselves in the eastern parts of it at Sinope, 
which they occupied as being a strongly forti- 
fied place^ : where, on a peninsula well fitted 
for defence, and happily provided with a pro- 
ductive tunny fishery, the weaker part of them 
could remain behind under the protection of a 
few warriors, and their collected booty be 
stored in safety. Retiring into this impreg- 
nable asylum when pressed by the Assyrian 
armies, they may perhaps for many years. 



■ IV, ja. 

atn«rai. Ciim|i, drjinniiii, iba rtigmenli ot Molnwniiw, V, KM ujq, 
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until Alyattes subdued them, have made excur-> 
sions into all parts of Asia Minor : in the same 
way that th^ Gal^SB^ whose arrival across the 
Hellespont is an historical fact, established 
themselves not far from Sinope in the fast- 
nesses of Phrygia. As then, on the one hand, 
the opinion which misled Herodotus is only 
supported by delusive appearances, so on the 
other, the tombs of the Cimmerian kings near 
the Tyras^, directly confirm the supposition 
that the changes of the population was in that 
ancient time such as the circumstances of the 

/country have ever since produced. The kings 
fell there in a last decisive battle, which must 
7 have been misconceived, as in the tradition 
preserved by Herodotus, if the narrators be- 
lieved in the migration by mount Caucasus. 

The Cimmerians were likewise nomads who 
had thetmstoin of milking then- mares, and the 
wagons with which they encamped on the 
Cayster * had doubtless been their habitations 
in the steppes : they are probably the valiant 
Hippemolgi in the Iliad», on whom Jupiter 



w IV, 11. 

^ Callimachus, Hymn. Dian. 252, Ac^dafuc — iirl ffrparbv IvirtifioK' 
y&v Hyayt JLififupUav, v. 257,*'Oa(ru>v kvXttixC^i Kavarpltfi larav äfia^au 
It cannot be supposed that Callimachus transferred this from the Scythians 
to the Cimmerians : he had read the description of these destructive hordes 
in the contemporary poets, such as Callinvs. 
. » Iliad N. 3. 

avrbc Sk iräKiv Tpkiriv 6<Ttrt ^acivo», 

votj^iv k^' lirnoirdXiav OpyK&v KaOopuffiivog alav, 
Mvff&p T dyx€f4axwv «a» hyavSiv *lirwtifto\yävt 
y\aKTo^y(av *AßUav rf , Su:ator6Tiov ävOpwirkw. 
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cast his eyes in looking from Ida towards 
Thrace. The poet distinguishes them from 
the Abii, who fed upon milk, the most up- 
right of men. iÄbii) is certainly as much a 
proper name as that of any other nation; and 
if, iij answer to the objections of critics, a proof 
of this were required from the period when 
that word no longer existed in geography, it 
will be sufficient that they were mentioned in 
^schylus as Gabii^; the epithet joined to their 
name served perhaps to distinguish them from 
the Hippemolgi, because their herds did not 
consist of horses, but of the cattle of more civil- 
ized pastoral tribes. The verse of Hesiod which 
Ephorus had quoted ", probably refers also to 
this nation, though the Scythians were men- 
tioned iu other poems which bore the name of 
Hesiod. According to the above mentioned 
passage in the lUad, the land of the Abii must 
De looked for in the region of Thrace, i. e. near 
the Ister : Didymus likewise called them a 
Thracian people**. Their character for justice 
continued when their name alone surrived; 
and jEschylus, in his Prometheus Unbound 
celebrates their happy life, in a country where 
the earth produced everything without labour; 



\ 



" VkaiCTofi'jmv tit alav. aa-qvatc tUi ij/fiimint. FrMD tbe rouiUi book 
of Ei-noiv>. entitled Enropei Sri*«» VII. p. 303. Tbe uc of Ibe word 
YXuTofdyar, lioth ID ihii vcrac >Dd in the puugc of Wamft, Kcmi lu 
ihow that Eram an appelUlive il bad bwtinia the ragnlar ptupot uaoie, like 

iSlXüyy\aafOt, etc. 

•■ Sum. ia *.'A(1». 
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by which he either signified their justice, o 
supposed it to be rewarded. 

From thesg ancient fables latlir writeri; 

j^j such as^phoru^transferred Hie sam pfa|Se 

^ITT^tKö jSCWR^ the 

consequence of their poof än<I simple life^fct-i^^ 

accordance with the opinion of those who'coH* 

sider education and knowledge as the sources 

jof vice : at which Herodotus and Hippocralesi 

who were acquainted with the savage and 

brutal manners of the Scythians, would have 

smiled. But even at the"' p^^^^ time the 

^ fidelity of the Bedouins and the beneficence of 

( pie"<6^ of praise. It is sur- 

( jTfising that any coffi^ Scythian 

justice should be cited from iEschylus, since 

I': Prometheus, in the extant tragedy^ warns the 
i 3erenceless fugitive against the predatory tribes 
4 (rf Scythians ^ However long writers may 
^ ' have'lnfletf' on this point, it is difficult to 
believe that the prudence and wisdom of the 
Scythians could have Keen extolled in any 
other sense than that in which Herodotus takes 
it, viz. that nomads would maintain their inde^ 
pendence by retreating before a conqueror 
'^ho'was in quest of tributary subjects. The 
.,.|r very obscure passage in Thucy3idee^ appears 

*^ ^I'mroKTiQ ßpiMtriipig ttvUfnt £rvdai. Strabo, Vll, p. 301, A. 

c Prom. Vinct. 737. BlorofieW. 

** 1 1, 97, oi firjv ov^ ig Tjfjv äKXtfv HfßovKiav tal Xvvtmv Trepl räv ira- 
p6vro}v ^c Thv ßiov dWoiQ ofioiowrat. He had previoosly said that the 
power of the Thracians, however great under the Odrysiaa kings, wasmnch 
inferior to that of the Scythians; but that there was no nation' either in 
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to me to mean that their rudeness and igno- 
rance afford the only means of explaining why, 
liotwithstanding their numbers and martial 
spirit, they had not subdued the neighbouring 
nations, and particularly the Thracians. 

The high antiquity of the passage in the 
Iliad before quoted, is also placed out of doubt 
by the fact that the Mysians are represented as 
still dwelling in Thrace : for Homer could 
surely have had no wish to carry his hearers 
back to the circumstances of times long past. 
An ancient epic poet would rather have repre- 
sented nations which had changed their habita- 
tion, as having at the Trojan war been established 
in countries which they did not occupy till a 
much later period ; thus, for instance, he places 
the Phrygians on the Ascanian lake ; whereas, 
according to Xanthus, they did not pass the 
Hellespont from Thrace till after the destruc- 
tion of Troy«. The Thracian origin of the 
Mysians is not less certain than that of the 
Bithynians: that a pressure from the north 
was the cause of the migration of all these 



Asia or Europe who could oppose the Scyth ians if they were unitedL There- 
fore dßtrBloiriradTnd«Qfg§smade them weak. 

*^ ^f RABb7XlV^pV158ty,Ty; T^ confusion of the Trojans and Phry- 

gians in the Tragedians, is like that of the Tyrrhenians and Etruscans : 
nor is the time when Felops was first called a Phrygian mora ancient. 
For this reason, the tradition of his arrival from the region of Sipylus may 
be ancient, as also that of his settlement in the Peloponnesus : but it relates 
to times when those countries of Asia were still occupied by Mseonian and 
Pelasgian tribes: and the migration of Pelops into the peninsula which 
bears his name, like the pretended expeditions of the Tyrrhenians, is only 
an expression for the affinity of the nations on both shores of the ^gean sea. 
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three nations is not more doubtful ; and it is 
highly probable that the Cimmerians were the 
occasion of this great movement^. A distant 
pressure of this kind was felt through a whole 
series of countries. I do not doubt that the 
Thracian invaders drove the Lydians from the 
interior, and were the cause- of their subju- 
gating the Thessalian, Tyrrhenian, or Pelasgian 
population of Maeonia: that thus the sove- 
reignty passed from the Maeonian Heraclidae 
(whose dependence upon Assyria was indicated 
by their descent from Belus) to the Lydian 
Mermnadae ; and perhaps this is the migration 
of the Carians in Strabo ; as they and the 
Lydians regarded each other as brethren. 

^ If the Treres who^ destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander (Strabo, 
XIV, p. 647, D) were Tbracians, as there was still a people of that name in 
Upper Bulgaria, on the frontiers of the Triballi, at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, they had probably at that time left their country. Strabo 
also says (I, p. 61, "D) that the Treres, with their king Cobus, were driven 
out by the Cimmerians : in contradiction to the passage just cited, where 
he calls the Treres a Cimmerian nation. It is no less surprising thai he 
should mention Madys as the Cimmerian king who subdued th^lSi : for a 
few lines before he speaks of Madys the Scythian conqueror, who can- 
not weil be conceived to be a different person from the Madyes, who, 
according to Herodotus, conquered Upper Asia. But this remarkable 
passage has suffered many corruptions. Among these is the appellation 
Kiaßov Tov Tp(obg, which, in accordance with the following passage (ro{}g 
TprjpaQ Kal Kti)ßov t^eXaOflvai 0a<Ti), must be altered to Kwßov tov Tptipos» 
He retreated with his people before a more powerful nation, and then 
advanced as a conqueror into more distant parts. As I have been induced 
to mention the Magnesians, I will just remark how extremely improbable 
it is that their two cities in Asia Minor, on the Maeander and on the Sipy- 
lus, so far from the sea, should both have been föunded from Greece ; an 
event as to which there was no tradition extant, as there was cf the 
lonians and ^olians. As the Pelasgians of Cyzicus were called Thessalians, 
and the Magnetes were unquestionably of the Pelasgic race, those in Asia 
were doubtless anything rather than Grecian colonies, but had remained 
unchanged from the times anterior to the Lydian dominion. 
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after Scylax, the Sa^atians and Getae had 
not yet come in contact, nor even separated 
the Scythians from the Bosporan state. 

Another deviation of the Periplus from the 
description of Herodotus is, in like manner, 
probably to be explained, not by an error in 
either of the writers, but by the movements of 
the nations. According to Herodotus, the Me- 
lanchlaeni dwell beyond the Royal Scythians, 
the Geloni on the Lower Don, about Circassia; 
according to Scylax both tribes dwell on the 
Black sea, at the foot of Caucasus, to the west 
of the Colchians. 

After this epoch these countries are for a 
long time unnoticed in history : however, Olbia 
and the surrounding region derive much light 
from the inscription of Protogenes, of which the 
date alone is wanting^. In this (B. at the top), 
Olbia is represented as sunk in great misery 
and distress, and completely overwhelmed by 
a recent war with the Gauls (Vaxdrai), in which 
all the slaves in the country and the half- 
Greeks on the frontiers had been destroyed. 
The city was threatened with another attack, 
as the Gauls and Sciri had concluded an alii- 
ance ; and it was generally reported that they 
would make an attack in the winter. At that 

79 I have it before me in Köhler's edition. This is not the place to enter 
into a criticism of it, but the remark may not be out of place, that the end 
is evidently wanting ; so also a considerable part is lost between the end 
of the side A, and the beginning of B. Probably a very large piece is here , 
broken off, and the regular laudatory decree was upon the second side, and 
not upon another tablet. 
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his residence on the Euxine, all the Scythians 
were dependent upon the rqyal hordes, is a 
fa^. whichilHerodotiis taker so much for grant- 
edy that he does not adduce any express testi- 
mony to it. Connections of this kind have 
never had either wrtäintv or long duration 
ainongst the Mong'olian nations; and the em" 
f^fi ,of lUae gfiy tn^l^l^^i^^^ Thucydides wrote 
his history, was already dissolved and broken 

^IlJl!jto^^'P^™^ *^^^^^ Hence it was possible 
that a Grecian state on the Bosporus might 
acquire great power under the rule of priiices. 
And as Olbia was ^obliged to entertain the 
ScylHiarTking, whenever he led his army into 
their territory, which was also the case some 
centuries afterwards with Kaffa near the Bos- 
porus ; so also must this state, in the time of 
Hergdotus^i'li^W^CCfeUW^ supremacy 

of thjS poWglrtu in marching 

againstlne Sindi, passed' by Panticapaeum and 
Phanagoria, with horses and wagons 'over the 
frozen strait without molestation ^. The Gre- 
cian cities on the coasts of great barbarian 
nations have, sooner or later, for a longer or a- 
shorter period, purchased security from de- 
vastation by the payment of tribute, as those 
in Thrace did to the Odrysian kings: but at 
the same time the regulation of their internal 
government was left in their own hands, and 
the Archaeanactidaa received» the same royal 

« Herod. IV, 28. 
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hotiours from thfe Greeks of the Bosporus^ as ^ 
if the khan of the Scythians had not been llie * 
atbiter of their fate ^. 

At the time when ^hncydi^es Tfrrote» eventis 
Were ripening ioJLhfiSllsestv'^hich, in their pro- 
ffrei^S and development, decidfed the dovmjBü 
of the Sfcythian nation, and convulsed and 
defeiStgd1tKe*wfföI^S^ Europe, from the Tanais 
to the Sierra Morena. 

The name of the Triballian plain cannot have 
been confined to the narrow district of Syrmia, 
lying in the angle which the Ahgrds (the Drin), 
having its source in Illyria, forifas by its con- 
fluence with the Brongus (the Sau)^. It doubt- 
less extended over the whole level country of 
Lower Hungary. But though the Servians 
were, as regards their descent, quite uncon- 
nected with the Triballi, yet the Byzantine 
writers were not mistaken when^ lü respect of 
their place of abode, they called them by the 
latter name, as being a classical appellation; 
for the Triballi dwelt, in the time of Thucy- 
dides, on the confines of the Odrysian kingdom 
north of mount Scomius". They were a 
Thracian nation ^. 

^ DioDORus appears to place the begioniog of this dynasty about the 
time of the passage of Xörxes ißfb Greece; stating also at Oiymp. 85,4, 
that their dotnioion lasted forty-two years (Xil, 31). The Bosporan citieii 
were probably founded about the same time, which might have been called 
Milesian, if their founders bad come from the more ancient colonies, such 
as Istrus, Odessus, etc. and only received colonists (ouaaral) from the 
mother city, which scarcely revived after its destruction. 

«» Herod. IV, 49. 

5» Thucyd. it, 96. »2 Strabo, VII, p. 305, A. 
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In the first year of the 101st Olympiad 
these Triballi, with all their disposable forces^ 
to the number of 30,000 men, made an irrup- 
tion into the territory of Abdera^. The 
events of this war I pass over ; the only 
point connected with the present inquiry is 
their appearance at so great a distance from 
their former country in quest of new settle- 
ments ; for we find them between mount 
Heemus, the sea, and the Danube, in the region 
which the Get» #titt inhabited. wheK'TKiiöy- 
dides wrote his hListaryrrrrthe province Scythia 
of the laj^r Roman em^ The Scythian 

kixkg ^ffea|j3who carried"^ on war with the 
IstriansT^^nd afterwards in Bessarabia with 
Philip ^ fought also with the Triballi^: Jhey 
attacked Philip on his return from the Delta 
of the T3änube across mount Haemus": and 
after the Thracians had in vain attempted 
to repel Alexander from their country in the 
passes of these mountains, they placed their 
wives and children in safety in an island of the 
Danube named Pence, which was formed by 
two mouths of the river *^ This entire change 
of abode shows that Diodorus is quite mistaken 
in assigning hunger as the cause of their ad- 
vance to the Thracian coast. The men of 
military age, who would not submit to be 

« 

^ Diodorus, XV, 36, comp. ^Eneab Polio rc. 15, as quoted by Wesse- 

LINO. 

** Justin, IX, 2. ** Frontinus Stratag, II, 4, 20. 

* Justin, IX, 3. 

*^ Arrian, Anab» I, p. 6, 7, ed. Gronov. 
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the slaves of a savage enemy, set out in quest 
of a new country. 

The conquerors to whom they yielded their 
ancient settlements were the Gauls. From a 
comparison of the Roman and Grecian chro- 
nology it was the twelfth year after the sacking 
of Rome when the Tribaiti appeared before 
Abdera; and in the reign of Philip, Scylax 
mentions Celts in the farthest recess of the 
Adriatic gulf, who had been left behind by the 
invaders in their march*", i. e. in their march 
along the Danube, where afterwards the Scor- 
disci dwelt, in Lower Hungary and in the ter- 
ritory of the Servians, the descendants of the 
victorious Gauls. They and their kindred race 
in Noricum were the Celts who sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander after his victory over the 
Triballi and Gette. 

Arrian leaves it undecided how far Alexander ^ 
proceeded beyond the river, after the attack of 
his fleet upon Pence had failed : considering 
that the galleys passed up the river to the same 
point, it could scarcely have been beyond Ga- . 
latz. Here he found, within the Scythia of 
Herodotus, a city uf the Getae, who had disap-^" 
pBared Trom their former country. As it is 
probable that at the time when Herodotus 
wrote, Wallachia belonged to the Scythians 
only as a tributary province, so we may also 
conjecture that the nation which dwelt there, 



" Ol diroXa^Mirnc t^( «Tpnrd'ot, ScxLi«, p, 6. 
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as well äs in the plains of Lower Bulgaria» were 
GetsB, and that they had crossed over thither 
to a kindred race from the right EanköfThe 
Ister, retreating before the Triballi. 

Strabo remarks (following, as he says, the 
more accurate writers), that the inhabitants of 
Eastern Dacia were called Getae^® — of Western, 
Daci« The value of this information for the 
early Macedonian period is not diminished by 
hiisi erroneously supposing it to be correct in his 
own day. At the time when he wrote, the Get« 
no longer dwelt on the left bank of the Lower 
Danube, but the Sarmatian Jazyges, of whose 
migration across the Tyras he was not aware ^, 
for in describing all these countries he followed 
books,^ which by the general change of things 
had become antiquated, and he had made no 
inquiries as to their actual condition. As then 
his testimony to the distinction between these 
two nations may be relied upon, it is equally 
safe to pronourice that the Getaa, who were 
recognised by Herodotus and Thucydides as a 
Thraciari race, corresponded with the Dacians 
in language, customs, aßdr-^aracter*^. This 
latter nation inhabited the country between 
the lister and Tyras, where Herodotus places 
tha Agathyrsi, who certainly were not either a 
£eibulous or extinct people, but from their Thra- 
cian ® manners and habits must have been the 



«9 Strabo, VII, p. 304, C. » Ibid. p. 306, B. 

«' Ibid. p. 306, A. « Herod. IV, 104. 
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Dacians themselves. The mines of Upper 
Hungary and Transylvania would have sup- 
plied them with gold. Those who deduce the 
descent of different races IVom their affinity, 
believed or imagined that the Dacians came 
originally from mount Rhodope ^ ; perhaps 
there was in those quarters a nation whose 
name resembled, in sound at least, that adopted 
in Latin, or its Grecian form, Dai or Daui (as.. 
or 4«£e.). Mention is made in Thucydides" of 
the A"j, an independent Thracian people, dwell- 
ing OD the chain of Rhodope, of whom Sitalces 
attracted great numbers into his army by means 
of pay and persuasion. It is possible that in 
the more perfect copies this was written Aa*i: 
but even if this were granted, the above state- 
ment would scarcely deserve observation. 

In the new comedy, and even in Menander, 
Davus and Geta were nearly the most usual 
names of slaves : according, therefore, to the 
Athenian mode of naming thera''^, we may infer 
that at that (though not at an earlier) time 
slaves from these nations were very numerous 
at Athens. This was occasioned by wars, from 
which the captives were brought in troops to 
the great markets, where, even though no hos- 
tility existed against the suffering nation, they 
was treated like any other kind of plunder. As 
to the race which reduced them to slavery. 



» DmC.un-», LI, 23. 
» St»bo, Vll.p. 304, C 
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there can be no doubt that it was the Scordisci, 
Boii, and other Gaelic and Cimbrian tribes 
settled on the banks of the Middle Danube, by 
whom they were brought into Greece through 
lUyria or Macedonia. 

This pressure on their western frontiers, and 
the increase of their military power by the al- 
liance of their kindred tribes who crossed the 
Danube, induced the Getae to make attacks 
upon the Scythians, the result of which abun- 
dantly recompensed them for the tract of coun- 
try of which they had perhaps been deprived 
by the Gauls. Ateas the Scythian, whom 
Philip attacked after raising the siege of By- 

:^ zantium (Olymp. 110, 1), c ptfld n ot have re- 

\ taij?§d .a Iarg?££ai:^^ 

\of the Scythian kings, which were known to 
p.erodotus, than Pengizishdiit of the kingdom 
ipf his father Attila : for the single Grecian city 
of theTslrians was too powerful for him, and 
he solicited the aid of Philip against them *. 
The Macedonian king marched against him, 
because he had broken his faith, defeated him, 
probably on the northern bank of the river, 
and captured many thousand high-bred horses. 
He was called away from prosecuting the vic- 
tory by the too dilatory insurrection of the 
Greeks in the Chaeronean war. By this means 
Ateas maintained himself in the steppe; and 
even twenty-seven years afterwards (Olymp. 

" Justin, IX, 2. 
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condition of ScytHiap The scene evidently lies 
between" the isthmus of Perekop and the 
Dnieper, in the Hylaea of Herodotus ; and the 
river Thapsis, or Thates, is his Panticapes, or 
Hypacyris. The Hylsea, a marsh covered with 
wood, is plainly to be recognised by the strong 
position of the city of the Thracian king Ari- 
pharnes^ ; but it is of great historical impor- 
tance to find a Thracian kingdom (i. e. of the 
Getae) established to the east of the Borys- 
thenes. I suspect that the kingdom of Dromi- 
chaetes, seventeen years afterwards, was the 
same as this, and that we must not look for it 
in Dacia. The force with which Aripharnes 
assisted Eumelus, 20,000 cavalry and 22,000 
infantry, is so great, that we can scarcely con- 
ceive the Getae to have been divided into 
several kingdoms, one of which was sufficiently 
powerful to overcome Lysimachus. 

So far, then, the v\:e ster n pa rt of Scyth ia 
was in the possession ot' the lietee ; althou 




^^ single^ tnbes^of the ancient nation had main- 
tained themselves in different parts, some pay- 
ing, others exempt from tribute. There was, 
however, still a king of the Scythians, called 
Agarus, the-aon of Satyrus, to whom Parisades 
fled^*, who had carried on war principally with 
Scythian nations. The gold of the rich Bos- 



7^ Or Ariaphames, though the former reading appears to be better esta- 
blished in the manuscripts. 

''^ Kaii^yt irpbg "Ayapov rov ßcuriKia t&v ^kv9&v, Dzodorvsi XX, 
24. 

F 2 
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the country on the north of the Ister. But the 
certainty that Diodorus calls the land of the 
Getje, Thracian, furnishes a safe ground for the 
events of the two epochs before and after the 
time of Dromichaetes. 

Of all the historians of any period in the two 
languages of antiquity, whose works have come 
down to us, Diodorus is one of the worst : he 
sometimes from" carelessness entirely passes 
over the history of a state for a long series of 
years, and on resuming it, surprises us by a 
circumstantial detail of events, which are of 
less real importance than others which he has 
tomitted or forgotten. He proceeds in this way 
in his history of the Grecian state on the Bos- 
porus, of which there must surely have been 
native histories, no less than of Heraclea on 
the Pontus, and, as in later times, also of Cher- 
son. For the reigns of Leucon and Parisades he 
gives only names and dates, and says nothing 
of the manner in which during more than 
eighty years, from the accession of Leucon to 
the death of Parisades, the Grecian principality 
which Leucon probably received in a state of 
independence and freedom from tribute, had 
advanced to the degree of importance which 
it appears to have enjoyed in the succession 
war between the sons of Parisades" (Olymp. 
117, 3). I only extract from the history of 
this war so much as serves to illustrate the 
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after Scylax, the Sa^matians and Getae had 
not yet come in contact, nor even separated 
the Scythians from the Bosporan state. 

Another deviation of the Periplus from the 
description of Herodotus is, in like manner, 
probably to be explained, not by an error in 
either of the writers, but by the movements of 
the nations. According to Herodotus, the Me- 
lanchlaeni dwell beyond the Royal Scythians, 
the Geloni on the Lower Don, about Circassia; 
according to Scylax both tribes dwell on the 
Black sea, at the foot of Caucasus, to the west 
of the Colchians. 

After this epoch these countries are for a 
long time unnoticed in history: however, Olbia 
and the surrounding region derive much light 
from the inscription of Protogenes, of which the 
date alone is wanting^. In this (B. at the top), 
Olbia is represented as sunk in great misery 
and distress, and completely overwhelmed by 
a recent war with the Gauls (raXar«*), in which 
all the slaves in the country and the half- 
Greeks on the frontiers had been destroyed. 
The city was threatened with another attack, 
as the Gauls and Sciri had concluded an alli- 
ance ; and it was generally reported that they 
would make an attack in the winter. At that 

• 

79 I have it before me in Köhler's edition. This is not the place to enter 
into a criticism of it, but the remark may not be out of place, that the end 
is evidently wanting ; so also a considerable part is lost between the end 
of the side A, and the beginning of B. Probably a very large piece is here , 
broken off, and the regular laudatory decree was upon the second side, and 
not upon another tablet. 
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In the first year of the 101st Olympiad 
these Triballi, with all their disposable forces, 
to the number of 30,000 men, made an irrup- 
tion into the territory of Abdera*^. The 
events of this war I pass over ; the only 
point connected with the present inquiry is 
their appearance at so great a distance from 
their former country in quest of new settle- 
ments ; for we find them between mount 
Haemus, the sea, and the Danube, in the region 
which the -Get» ^titt inhabited^ wh^^^^ 
dides wrote his historytrrr-the province Scythia 
of the later Roman empire. The Scythian 
ki^g ^tteasj, ^ho carried " on war with the 
Istrians7^ and afterwards in Bessarabia with 
Philip ^ fought also with the Triballi*^: Jhej 
attacked Philip on his return from the Delta 
of the TJahube across mount Haemus*^: and 
after the Thracians had in vain attempted 
to repel Alexander from their country in the 
passes of these mountains, they placed their 
wives and children in safety in an island of the 
Danube named Pence, which was formed by 
two mouths of the river *^ This entire change 
of abode shows that Diodorus is quite mistaken 
in assigning hunger as the cause of their ad- 
vance to the Thracian coast. The men of 
military age, who would not submit to be 

^ Diodorus, XV, 36, comp. ^Eneab Poliorc. 15, as quoted by Wesse- 

UNO. 

** Justin, IX, 2. ** Frontinub Stratag. II, 4, 20. 

* Justin, IX, 3. 

*' Arrian, Anab» I, p. 6, 7, ed. Gronov. 
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and SaudaratEe are natious which do not occur 
elsewhere : the former name is probably in 
part compounded of the same word as that of 
the laxamatae on .the lake Mseotis, which De- 
metrius of Callatis considered as the same na- 
tion as the Mieotians of the early writers ; 
Ephorus as a tribe of the Sauromatas^^. The 
Scythians had by this time become so in- 
sig;nificaDt, that they only occur as a surviving 
hopde in conjunction with two other nations, 
who were in search of a fortified city to protect 
their defenceless people against the Gauls. 

The period at which this latter nation first 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the Bory- 
sthenes would determine that of the inscrip- 
tion ; for the whole tenor of it shows that the 
first terrors of invasion prevailed. But upon 
this point history supplies us with no informa- 
tion ; on the contrary, the inscription is the 
first testimony we have of the Gauls having at 
any time inhabited and been lords of the 
Ukraine : and it serves to illustrate the name 
of the Celto- Scythians, which occurs in Strabo 
without explanation** ; and can now no longer 
be understood to signify the supposed contact 
of the great nations of ancient geography, but- 
must mean the Celts in Scythiji. Strabo quotes 
""from Posidonius, that the Cimbri had advanced 
as far as the lake Maeotis**, and I may venture 




ipi. p.« 
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as well as in the plains of Lower Bulgaria, were 
.4|J Getae, and that they had crossed over thither 

to a kindred race from the right EankÖfThe 
Ister, retreating before the Triballi. 

Strabo remarks (following, as he says, the 
more accurate writers), that the inhabitants of 
Eastern Dacia were called Getae ^^—of Western^ 
Daci« The value of this information for the 
early Macedonian period is not diminished by 
faiist erroneously supposing it to be correct in his 
own day. At the time when he wrote, the Getae 
no longer dwelt on the left bank of the Lower 
Danube, but the Sarmatian Jazyges, of whose 
migration across the Tyras he was not aware ^, 
for in describing all these countries he followed 
books, which by the general change of things 
had become antiquated, and he had made no 
inquiries as to their actual condition. As then 
his testimony to the distinction between these 
two nations may be relied upon, it is equally 
^afe to pronouiice that the Getae, who were 
recognised by Herodotus and Thucydides as a 
Thriacian race, corresponded with the Dacians 
in language, customs, and -character*^. This 
latter nation inhabited the country between 
the Ulster and Tyras, where Herodotus places 
tha Agathyrsi, who certainly were not eithier a 
£a.bulous or extinct people, but from their Thra- 
cian ^ manners and habits must have been the 



s9 Strabo, VII, p. 304, (;. «> Ibid. p. 306, B. 

«' lliid. p. 305, A. M Hero«. IV, 104. 
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they were in fact Germans 86. Tacitus states 
distinctly that {lrß'läJagüage"of the Peucini was 
German. He likewise adds, that some call them . , , ^/.m 
Bastarnae ^ ; and Strabo, whose accounts apply -^ ^ 
to a period much anterior to his own, decidedly , ^^*j 

considers them as a Bastarnian race; so that ^ t*A^^^' 
what Tacitus asserts of the Peucini altogether 
holds good of the Bastarnae. Hence we should 
be compelled to suppose that Poly bins does 
not call them Gauls in a strict sense, having 
been only swept away in the stream of the 
Gallic migration ; if it were not possible that a 
Gaulish tribe couldiwiffibui losing its name, 
have been so completely blended with Ger- 
mans as even to change its language. 

It is certain that in the second half of the 
c;^ixth century after the building of the city they 
dwelt on the northern bank of the Danube : 
whence, being invited by Philip the younger 
to serve in his army against Rome, a great part 
of them crossed the river : but being deceived 
and discontented they returned, and before 
they could reach their former settlements suf- 
fered great loss on the ice of the Ister ^. Now 
if these are to be regarded as Gauls, they either 
came with those who harassed the city of 
Olbia, or immediately followed them. And it 



* Sxe^6v icai avroi rev rspfiaviKov ykvovQ ovnc, Strabo, VII, p. 306, 
C. Dio Cassius calls them genuine Scythians, LI, 23, 'SkvOm &KptßS^c — 
as he previously calls the Getae a kind of Scythians (rpoirov nva) : such is 
the confusion of the period in which he lived. 

87 Germ, 46. ^s Orosius, IV, 20. 
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there can be no doubt that it was the Scordisci, 
Boii, and other Gaelic and Cimbrian tribes 
settled on the banks of the Middle Danube, by 
whom they were brought into Greece through 
lUyria or Macedonia. 

This pressure on their western frontiers, and 
the increase of their military power by the al- 
liance of their kindred tribes who crossed the 
Danube, induced the Getae to make attacks 
upon th^ Scythians, the result of which abun- 
dantly recompensed them for the tract of coun- 
try of which they had perhaps been deprived 
by the Gauls. Ateas the Scythian, whom 
Philip attacked after raising the siege of By- 
: zantium (Olymp. 110, 1), c otfld n ot have re- 
\ tained a larger part oLtbßjaxtcnsive dommions 
\of the Scythian kinffs. jvhich were known to 
Jlerodotus, than Den^jzisfe^ dij^, of the k^ 
of his father Attila : for the single Grecian city 
of theTslnans was too powerful for him, and 
he solicited the aid of Philip against them ^. 
The Macedonian king marched against him, 
because he had broken his faith, defeated him, 
probably on the northern bank of the river, 
and captured many thousand high-bred horses. 
He was called away from prosecuting the vic- 
tory by the too dilatory insurrection of the 
Greeks in the Chaeronean war. By this means 
Ateas maintained himself in the steppe ; and 
even twenty-seven years afterwards (Olymp. 

« Justin, IX, 2. 
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116, 4) the Scythians came with the Thracians, 
as a n independent people, to asöi>t the Is- 
tnans against Lysimachus"". This is the last 
mention of the Scythian nation in the region'of 
the Ister ; and at this time they could only 
have been a remnant of it in Budzack. 
Twenty years later*" (Olymp. 121, 4) Lysima- 
chus was taken prisoner, with his whole army, 
between the Ister and the Tyras : this region 
was then called the Steppe of the Getas'*'; no 
longer of the Scythians. 
" Diodorus and Justin f« call the subjects of 
DromichiEtes a Thracian people, which prince 
is more illustrious from the humane and wise 
manner in which he used his decisive victory, 
than from the defeat and captivity of the most 
distinguished of the generals and successors of 
Alexander>Diodorus, however, once calls them 
GetJE, as they are named by Strabo and Pau- 
sanias". And in truth, we are as much at 
liberty to choose either appellation, as, in 
speaking of a war with a foreign country, we 
may either designate the army of a German 
state by its particular name, or by the more 
general one of German : the national name of 
Thracian was, however, less applicable to the 
Getse, as it had been gradually appropriated to 

" Diodorus. XIX, 73. 

•■ Accatding Id Wuskiino'i date ad Diodar. Eicerpl. di Virl. tl Vii. 
XXI, tul. IX, p. 369, ed. Btpont. 

" 'HlduJiTUvipuflia. STntBD Vll. f. 30S, Bj SOfLB. 
** DioDoao. Eietrpt. it V\n. ubi lupri. Juitih, XVI, ' 
*1 ftrnm^mtM, »me. y. t. D. ~ ~ - 
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the country on the north of the Ister. But the 
certainty that Diodorus calls the laud of the 
Getse, Thracian, furnishes a safe ground for the 
events of the two epochs before and after the 
time of DromichjBtes. 

Of all the historians of any period in the two 
languages of antiquity, whose works have come 
down to us, Diodorus is one of the worst : he 
sometimes frörii ~ carelessness entirely passes 
over the history of a state for a long series of 
years, and on resuming it, surprises us by a 
circumstantial detail of events, which are of 
less real importance than others which he has 
(omitted or forgotten. He proceeds in this way 
in his history of the Grecian state on the Bos- 
porus, of which there must surely have been 
native histories, no less than of Heraclea on 
the Pontus, and, as in later times, also of Cher- 
son, For the reigns of Leucon and Parisades he 
gives only names and dates, and says nothing 
of the manner in which during more than 
eighty years, from the accession of Leucon to 
the death of Parisades, the Grecian principality 
which Leucon probably received in a state of 
independence and freedom from tribute, had 
advanced to the degree of importance which 
it appears to have enjoyed in the succession 
war between the sons of Parisades'^ (Olymp. 
117, 3). I only extract from the history of 
this war so much as serves to illustrate the 
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condition of SdytHiap The scene evidently lies 
between" the isthmus of Perekop and the 
Dnieper, in the Hylaea of Herodotus ; and the 
river Thapsis, or Thates, is his Panticapes, or 
Hypacyris. The Hylaea, a marsh covered with 
wood, is plainly to be recognised by the strong 
position of the city of the Thracian king Ari- 
pharnes^ ; but it is of great historical impor- 
tance to find a Thracian kingdom (i. e. of the 
Getae) established to the east of the Borys- 
thenes. I suspect that the kingdom of Dromi- 
chaetes, seventeen years afterwards, was the 
same as this, and that we must not look for it 
in Dacia. The force with which Aripharnes 
assisted Eumelus, 20,000 cavalry and 22,000 
infantry, is so great, that we can scarcely con- 
ceive the Getae to have been divided into 
several kingdoms, one of which was sufficiently 
powerful to overcome Lysimachus. 

So far, then, the v\;estern pa rt of Scyth ia 
was in the possession ot' the (ietae ; although 
single' tribes of the ancient nation had main- 
tained themselves in different parts, some pay- 
ing, others exempt from tribute. There was, 
however, still a king of the Scythians, called 
Agarus, the-«on of Satyrus, to whom Parisades 
fled^V who had carried on war principally with 
Scythian nations. The gold of the rich Bos- 



73 Or Ariophames, though the former reading appears to be better esta- 
blished in the manuscripts. 

7* Karlovy« vpbg ' Ay apov top ßturCKka tüv ^KvOSfV, Diodorvs, XX, 
24. 

F 2 
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.^ V porus was at this time the only attraction : but 
the Scythians looked upon the king of that 
state as their natural ally and protector against 
the Getae. 

Nor were they only pressed- on their western 
borders. When Herodotus visited Olbia, the 
Sauromatae dwelt beyond the lake Maeotis and 
the Tanais^* ; and they were then so inacces- 
sible and so little known, that he and Hippo- 
crates relate the fable of the military cam- 
paigns of their virgins as a certain fact^*. But 
Ephorus had an historical knowledge both of 
them and pf their savage manners ^^; and a 
short time before he wrote, eighteen olym- 
piads after the publication of the history of 
Herodotus, Scylax writes, that "there dwell 
on the Maeotis, to the west of the Tanais and 
beyond the Scythians, the nation of the Syr- 
"imatae^;" who surely can be no other than the 
■ Sauromatae, whom he places on the right bank 
of the Don. Yet the war between the sons of 
Parisades shows that, about thirty-five years 

w Heeod. IV, 21, 67. 

"^ Herod. IV, 117. Hippocrates, p. 291, A. From the tradition of 
these genuine descendants of the Amazons, that of a nation of TwaiKOKpa- 
Tovufvot most have been derived, which the serious Scylaz records; where 
we ought to read, ^avpofidrfav Sk "EXETAI iOvog rvpaixoKparovfitvoi, 

77 Strabo, VII, p. 302, C. 

78 The passage referring to this in Scylax, ed Huns. p. 30, 1. 14 sqq. is 
lamentably corrupt, and must be emended by restoring the words which 
are omitted, and by a new punctuation : — 

SYPMATAI. 

[Mcrd U SjcvOoc ihi Svpfiarat] iOvog, Kai irorafibc T&vdis [Üf] opi^u, 

K, T. X. 
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after Scylax, the Sa^matians and Getae had 
not yet come in contact, nor even separated 
the Scythians from the Bosporan state. 

Another deviation of the Periplus from the 
description of Herodotus is, in like manner, 
probably to be explained, not by an error in 
either of the writers, but by the movements of 
the nations. According to Herodotus, the Me- 
lanchlaeni dwell beyond the Royal Scythians, 
the Geloni on the Lower Don, about Circassia; 
according to Scylax both tribes dwell on the 
Black sea, at the foot of Caucasus, to the west 
of the Colchians. 

After this epoch these countries are for a 
long time unnoticed in history : however, Olbia 
and the surrounding region derive much light 
from the inscription of Protogenes, of which the 
date alone is wanting^. In this (B. at the top), 
Olbia is represented as sunk in great misery 
and distress, and completely overwhelmed by 
a recent war with the Gauls (vaxdrat), in which 
all the slaves in the country and the half- 
Greeks on the frontiers had been destroyed. 
The city was threatened with another attack, 
as the Gauls and Sciri had concluded an alli- 
ance ; and it was generally reported that they 
would make an attack in the winter. At that 

^ I have it before me in Köhler's edition. This is not the place to enter 
into a criticism of it, but the remark may not be out of place, that the end 
is evidently wanting ; so also a considerable part is lost between the end 
of the side A, and the beginning of B. rrobably a very large piece is here , 
broken off, and the regular laudatory decree was upon the second side» and 
not upon another tablet. 
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season, when the ice was hard, the city was 
exposed, for there was no wall towards the 
river and the harbour : an omission which 
doubtless had not arisen from the negligence of 
the first founders, but either from the prohi- 
bition of ,the Scythian kings to build one, or 
the command of the Getan kings to demolish it 
when built. The project was frustrated by the 
extensive fortification of the open country. 
Olbia at that time not only had reason to fear 
the Gauls, but also the Thisamatae, the Scy- 
thians, and Saudaratae, who were an*totis*lb 
get possession of that town Ja*ö3cdÄX.to Äecurjei a 
faVeSKntpRice of defence against their for- 
midable enei;oiear. At the same time a certain 
^Eg named S^tapharnes ruled over that re- 
gion, whose forbearance the Olbiopolitae pur- 
chased by embassies and presents^ ; and were 
compelled to humble themselves before him 
when 4ie appeared with his army on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, in order to receive the 
tribute, which in the decree is called a gift®^ 
The river is, beyond all question, the Borys- 
thenes, and not the Hypanis; and the very 
name of Saetapharnes makes it certain that he 
was a Getan, whose kingdom was to the east 
of the Dnieper, being the successor of the Ari- 
pharnes already mentioned**. The Thisamatae 



w A, 10 sqq. 82 sqq. 

®* ToQ ßaüCKkiüQ irapayivojiivov etf rb avritrkpav tic OipamiaVf jc. r. X. 
A, 82 sqq. 
<* See above, note 73. 
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and Saudaratae are nations which do not occur 
elsewhere : the former name is probably m 
part compounded of the same word as that of 
the laxamatJB on .the lake Mseotis, which De- 
metrius of Callatis considered as the same na- 
tion as the Mteotians of the early writers ; 
Ephorus as a tribe of the Sauromatas«^. The 
Scythians had by this time become so in- 
sig;nificant, that they only occur as a surviving 
horde in conjunction with two other nations, 
who were in search of a fortified city to protect 
their defenceless people against the Gauls. 

The period at which this latter nation first 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the Bory- 
sthenes would determine that of the inscrip- 
tion ; for the whole tenor of it shows that the 
first terrors of invasion prevailed. But upon 
this point history supplies us with no informa- 
tion ; on the contrary, the inscription is the 
first testimony we have of the Gauls having at 
any time inhabited and been lords of the 
Ukraine : and it serves to illustrate the name 
of the Celto- Scythians, which occurs in Strabo 
without explanation*'; and can now no longer 
he understood to signify the supposed contact 
of the great nations of ancient geography^ but 
must mean the Celts in Scythi(t. Strabo quotes 
"Trom Posidonius, that the Clmbri had advanced 
as far as the lake Mseotis ", and I may venture 
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to assume, as a point already proved*^, that 
these were Gauls in the extensive Roman 
sense of the word, which also comprises the 
X I \ Belgians, and even their companions tl^ Teu- 
\ \ \t^es or Gegxiansj ani tliat they^eame— not 
ifrom the north, but from the east. These Cim- 
bri are the Galatae of the Olbian inscription; 
though they were as yet confined to the right 
bank of the Borysthenes, the left bank being 
included in the powerful kingdom of the Getae. 
^ And I see no reason why their allies the §ci- 
rians, should not be the Scyrians, who indeed 
do not occur for many generations after this 
time, and then as Germans, but who might, at 
this period, with other branches of their nation, 
be classed under the general name of Teu- 
tones. 

The neighbouring Greeks certainly distin- 
guished th^^eutonic tfibes from the Gauls, as 
in this instance^ofthig Scirians : by the remote 
nations they were confounded with the cele- 
brated name of their more powerful com- 
panions ; and this the more as the general 
national appellation was hardly known at a 
distance. It has been disputed between French 
and German philologists, to which race of 
people the^i5asfarnar;J)elonged : and it is im- 
possible to arrive at any decision, since Po- 
lybius calls them Gauls, while Strabo says that 

^ By J. Mueller, in his Bellum Cimbricum, a work of his younger 
days, exhibiting considerable philological talent, which afterwards un- 
happily expired. 
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they were in fact Germans«. Tacitus states 
distinctly that f&B" längiiäge of the Peucini was 
German. He likewise adds, that some call them ,. .xvi 

Bastarnae ^ ; and Strabo, whose accounts apply *^^ 
to a period much anterior to his own, decidedly 
considers them as a Bastarnian race; so that ^: i^*^'^'' '' 
what Tacitus asserts of the Peucini altogether 
holds good of the Bastarnae. Hence we should 
be compelled to suppose that Polybius does 
not call them Gauls in a strict sense, having 
been only swept away in the stream of the 
Gallic migration ; if it were not possible that a 
Gaulish tribe could, "without losing its name, 
have been so completely blended with Ger- 
mans as even to change its language. 

It is certain that in the second half of the 
< sixth century after the building of the city they 
dwelt on the northern bank of the Danube : 
whence, being invited by Philip the younger 
to serve in his army against Rome, a great part 
of them crossed the river : but being deceived 
and discontented they returned, and before 
they could reach their former settlements suf- 
fered great loss on the ice of the Ister ^. Now 
if these are to be regarded as Gauls, they either 
came with those who harassed the city of 
Olbia, or immediately followed them. And it 



* S^e^^v Koi avTol rdv rspfiaviKov ykvovQ ovnc, Strabo, VII, p. 306, 
C. Dio Cassius calls them genuine Scythians, LI, 23, '£Kv9ai äKptßQc — 
as he previously calls the Getae a kind of Scythians (rpSTTov rivä) : such is 
the confusion of the period in which he lived. 

87 Germ, 46. ^ Orosius, IV, 20. 
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is probable that the nations who advanced 
in that direction crossed the Ister about 
the same time that others of their body 
spread over Macedonia as far as Greece : 
others again established themselves in Thrace, 
and at length, about the 125th Olympiad, 
advanced into Asia. If, on the other hand, 
they were Germans, they would have taken 
the route across the Tyras, out of Poland. Be 
this as it may, the Getfe who maintained them- 
selves in Dacia, by their means lost the same 
plains which at an earlier period had been oc- 
cupied by the Scythians, and were again sepa- 
rated by them from their fellow tribes in 
Thrace. Indeed the Bastarn^e in those regions 
were sufficiently powerful, not only during the 
first consulship^ of Caesar, but thirty years 
afterwards, about the time of the battle of Ac- 
tium°*, to carry on a war with the Romans 
at the foot of mount Heemus ; although the 
power of the GetJe had then sprung up with 
renewed vigour. I shall afterwards recur to 
the later vestiges of their existence. 

With regard to the age of the decree re- 
specting the merits of Protogenes, we can only 
conjecture that it was perhaps anterior, and 
could not be posterior to the second Punic war, 
because it is improbable that the Getan state, 
to the east of the Borysthenes, and adjoining 
the Sauromatse, had a longer duration. The 

« 1)10, XXXVIII, 10. * Id. LI, 23, 24. 
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appearance of the Cimbri in Noricum, in 639 
A. U. C, was without doubt the consequence 
of great changes in these countries, by which 
that tribe were compelled to forsake their habi- 
tations. The Sauromatae spread on this side 
the Tanais either of their own accord, or were 
driven to it by the pressure of large bodies of 
emigrants from the north of Asia : in fact, 
everything leads us to suppose that it was they 
whom the Cimbri forced to a migration which 
also involved many other tribes. They bent 
their course to the north of the Carpathians ; 
for the first event mentioned is their attack upon 
the Boii, whence it appears that they were 
afraid of the Dacians and left them undis- 
turbed. 

But as the events in Scythia which occa- 
sioned their departure appear to have been 
imperfectly known to historians, and they are 
silent regarding the extension of the Sauro- 
matae, it^can only be ascertained by con jecture 
and inference. Th6 Koxolani, a Sarmatian 
>eopIe^, appear to have dwelt in the country 
between the Borysthenes and Tanais* (which 
settlement Strabo assigns to them, following the 
accounts of much earlier writers and probably 
Posidonius), when about the year 660, A. U. C. 
they came to assist the sons of Scilurus against 
the Pontic generals^. This war, by which 



»» Tacitus, Hist, I, 79. « Strabo, VII, p. 306, C. 

M Id. ibid. 
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' V<^^ porus was at this time the only attraction : but 
/ t/ ^ the Scythians looked upon the king of that 

^ state as their natural ally and protector against 

the Getae. 

Nor were they only pressed- on their western 
borders. When Herodotus visited Olbia, the 
Sauromatae dwelt beyond the lake Maeotis and 
the Tanais^* ; and they were then so inacces- 
sible and so little known, that he and Hippo- 
crates relate the fable of the military cam- 
paigns of their virgins as a certain fact'^^. But 
Ephorus had an historical knowledge both of 
them and pf their savage manners ^^; and a 
short time before he wrote, eighteen olym- 
piads after the publication of the history of 
Herodotus, Scylax writes, that "there dwell 
on the Maeotis, to the west of the Tanais and 
- beyond the Scythians, the nation of the Syr- 
%^matae^®;" who surely can be no other than the 
^ Sauromatae, whom he places on the right bank 
of the Don. Yet the war between the sons of 
Parisades shows that, about thirty-five years 

7« Herod. IV. 21. 67. 

" Herod. IV. 117. Hippocrates, p. 291. A. From the tradition of 
these genuine descendants of the Amazons, that of a nation of TwaiKOKpa' 
Tovfuvoi must have been derived, which the serious Scylax records ; where 
we ought to read. 2avpo/Luzra>v dk 'EXETAI iOvoQ rvvaiKOKparovfitvoi, 

77 Strabo. VII. p. 302. C. 

7B The passage referring to this in Scylax. ed Huds. p. 30. 1. 14 sqq. is 
lamentably corrupt, and must be emended by restoring the words which 
are omitted, and by a new punctuation : — 
tic Tt^ Mau5r(v \ifivifv, 

SYPMATAI. 

[Mird Sk ^Kvdag thi ^vpfi&rai] iOvog, cat irorafibQ Tävdig [Uf] opiZn, 
jc. r. X. 
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after Scylax, tlie Sapuatians and Getse had 
not yet come in contact, nor even separated 
the Scythians from the Bosporan state. 

Another deviation of the Periplus from the 
description of Herodotus is, in like manner, 
probably to be explained, not by an error in 
either of the writers, but by the movements of 
the nations. According; to Herodotus, the Me- 
lanchlaeui dwell beyond the Royal Scythians, 
the Geloni on the Lower Don, about Circassia; 
according to Scylax both tribes dwell on the 
Black sea, at the foot of Caucasus, to the west 
of the Colchians, 

After this epoch these countries are for a 
long time unnoticed in history: however, Olbia 
and the surrounding region derive much light 
from the inscription of Protogenes, of which the 
date alone is wanting^. In this (B. at the top), 
Olbia is represented as sunk in great misery 
and distress, and completely overwhelmed by 
a recent war with the Gauls (raf-i™.), in which 
all the slaves in the country and the half- 
Greeks on the frontiers had been destroyed. 
The city was threatened with another attack, 
as the Gauls and Sciri had concluded an alli- 
ance ; and it was generally reported that they 
would make an attack in the winter. At that 
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season, when the ice was hard, the city was 
exposed, for there was no wall towards the 
river and the harbour : an omission which 
doubtless had not arisen from the negligence of 
the first founders, but either from the prohi- 
bition of ,the Scythian kings to build one, or 
the command of the Getan kings to demolish it 
when built. The project was frustrated by the 
extensive fortification of the open country. 
Olbia at that time not only had reason to fear 
the Gauls, but also the Thisaraatee, the Scy- 
thians, and Saudaratae, who were anStous^To 
get possession of that town\y^jjxd&LXo SJ^auxß, a 
'^öif^MfenTpIace of defence against their for- 
midable enewLe^. Jit the same time a certain 
kmg named Ssetapharnes ruled over that re- 
gion, whose forbearance the OlbiopolitsB pur- 
chased by embassies and presents®^ ; and were 
compelled to humble themselves before him 
when iie appeared with his army on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, in order to receive the 
tribute, which in the decree is called a gift^^ 
The river is, beyond all question, the Borys- 
thenes, and not the Hypanis; and the very 
name of Saetapharnes makes it certain that he 
was a Getan, whose kingdom was to the east 
of the Dnieper, being the successor of the Ari- 
pharnes already mentioned**. The Thisamatae 



^ A, 10 sqq. 82 sqq. 

®* rod) j3a(rcXs<uc Trapa-j^fvofjikvov ti'c to dvriirkpav tic ^pamiap, k, r. X. 
A, 82 sqq. 
d See above, note 73. 
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and Saudaratae are nations which do not occur 
elsewhere : the former name is probably in 
part compounded of the same word as that of 
the laxamatae on .the lake Mseotis, which De- 
metrius of Callatis considered as the same na- 
tion as the Maeotians of the early writers ; 
Ephorus as a tribe of the Sauromatae'*!. The 
Scythians had by this time become so in- 
sigTiificant, that they only occur as a surviving 
'horde in conjunction with two other nations, 
who were in search of a fortified city to protect 
their defenceless people against the Gauls. 

The period at which this latter nation first 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the Bory- 
sthenes would determine that of the inscrip- 
tion ; for the whole tenor of it shows that the 
first terrors of invasion prevailed. But upon 
this point history supplies us with do informa- 
tion ; on the contrary, the inscription is the 
first testimony we have of the Gauls having at 
any time inhabited and been lords of the 
Ukraine : and it serves to illustrate the name, 
of the Celto-Scythians, which occurs in Strabo 
witliont explanation**; and can now no longer 
be understood to signify the supposed contact 
of the great nations of ancient geography, but. 
must mean the Celts in Scythifi. Strabo quotes 
from Posidonius, that the Cimbri had advanced 
as far as the lake Mseotis**, and I may venture 
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to assume, as a point already proved®, that 

•k these were Gauls in the extensive Roman 

j I sense of the word, which also comprises the 

1 \ Belgians, and even th^ir companions tl^e Teu- 

l Itgiies or Gerniansj an5 liiat they^-^ame-not 

\ ifrom tKe "north, but from the east. These Cim- 

V bri are the Galatse of the Olbian inscription ; 

though they were as yet confined to the right 

bank of the Borysthenes, the left bank being 

included in the powerful kingdom of the Getae. 

^ And I see no reason why their allies the ^q\- 

rians, should not be the Scyrians, who indeed 

do not occur for many generations after this 

time, and then as Germans, but who might, at 

this period, with other branches of their nation, 

be classed under the general name of Teu- 

tones. 

The neighbouring Greeks certainly distin- 
guished th^;Teutonic'tfibes from the Gauls, as 
in this instancff'ofthfe Scirians : by the remote 
nations they were confounded with the cele- 
brated name of their more powerful com- 
panions ; and ^ this the more as the general 
national appellation was hardly known at a 
distance. It has been disputed between French 
and German philologists, to which race of 
people the^iSasfarneTJDelonged : and it is im- 
possible to arrive at any decision, since Po- 
ly bins calls them Gauls, while Strabo says that 

^ By J. Mueller, in his Bellum Cimbricum, a work of his younger 
days, exhibiting considerable philological talent, which afterwards un- 
happily expired. 
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the Ister furnished them with a bridge *^. Strabo 
had heard nothing of this, for he supposes the 
Getae on the Tyras to be the Tyregetae ^^, and 
the Sarmatian Jazyges to lie to the east of 
them, and probably of the Hypanis. I have 
already observed, that this is a correct account, 
but older than Strabo by fifty years, or even 
more. Thus the Sarmatians gradually advanced 
in their progress from their own country, on the 
other side of the Tanais, across the river, along 
the Borysthenes, the Hypanis, and the Ister. 

The Jazyges, either allured by the rich 
plains of Hungary, or compelled to resign their 
country to others, though perhaps not the 
whole nation *<», had already, before the time of 
the emperor Claudius, when they bordered 
upon the kingdom of Vannius^^, crossed the 
western boundary of the Herodotean Scythia; 
and driven the Dacians out of the district 
between the Danube and the Theiss loe. About 
this time, and after the death of Nero, we find 
the Roxolani ^^ to have been destructive neigh- 
bours of MoBsia in the district which they pos- 



'^ It is UDBecessory in this place to quote passages from his Tristia» 
and his letters from the Po^tus, where they are so numerous. 

»05 TvpriysTM (i. e, Getae of the Tyras) not Tvppqykrai, which is cer- 
tainly a false reading, Strabo, Vll, p. 306, B. 

'^ The name of Metanastoi appears to distinguish the Jazyges who 
dwelt between Dacia and Pannonia, from others. 

^^ Tacitus, Annal, XII, 29, 30. Pliny, ubi sup. also places them in 
this district. 

»0« Pulsi ah his Daci, Pliny, H. N. IV, 25. 

»<» Tacitus, HUt, I, 79. They had therefore followed the Roxolani, 
see above, p. 78. 
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to assume, as a point already proved®, that 

i\ these were Gauls in the extensive Roman 

< j I sense of the word, which also comprises the 

y \\ Belgians, and even th^ir companions tl^e Teu- 

\ \ itgiies or German^.; ana tliat they--eame— not 

\ ifrom tHe north, but from the east. These Cim- 

V bri are the Galatae of the Olbian inscription; 

though they were as yet confined to the right 

bank of the Borysthenes, the left bank being 

included in the powerful kingdom of the Getae. 

^ And I see no reason why their allies the l^^i- 

rians, should not be the Scyrians, who indeed 

do not occur for many generations after this 

time, and then as Germans, but who might, at 

this period, with other branches of their nation, 

be classed under the general name of Teu- 

tones. 

The neighbouring^ Greeks certainly distin- 
guished th^j;Teutonic "tf ibes from the Gauls, as 
in this instancig'öfüie Scirians : by the remote 
nations they were confounded with the cele- 
brated name of their more powerful com- 
panions ; and ^ this the more as the general 
national appellation was hardly known at a 
distance. It has been disputed between French 
and German philologists, to which race of 
people theHSasfarnae^elonged : and it is im- 
possible to arrive at any decision, since Po- 
lybius calls them Gauls, while Strabo says that 

^ By J. Mueller, in his Bellum Cimbricum, a work of his younger 
days, exhibiting considerable philological talent, which afterwards un- 
happily expired. 
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Mention is made of the Bastarnse about the 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius, from which 
it cannot be doubted that at that time they 
were settled on the left bank of the Lower 
Danube '"*, Tacitus does not determine the 
place of their abode, but as he mentions them 
with the Venedi and Fenni probably he 
• points to the countries north of the Roman 
province of Dacia, where Ptolemy places 
them. 

If then it appears from these researches that 
the Scythians, being aTVIongolian peöple,~were 
entirely unconnected with the Sclavonic race, 
while no one can doubt that the Sarrnatians 
were Sclavonians; if this nation, extirpating 
the Scythians, and narrowing the limits of the 
GetEc, advanced so gradually to the Danube, 
while on the other side they spread towards the 
Vistula, only one hypothesis remains to those 
who adhere to the opinion that the ancestors 
of the Sclavonians had dwelt from time im- 
memorial between the Danube and the Adri- 
atic sea. They must maintain that the whole 
Thracian nation, together with the Getfe and 
the Triballi, were of the same race as the Sar- 
rnatians, and of Sclavonic descent : that they 
were only accidentally separated from them by 



11" Tacitus, Aniial. II, 65. Rhescupoi-is •idversas Baiterms Sei/lAaj^«e 
lielUm pra:tendeni. Ovin, Trisl. 11, 197. Proiina Baileriuc, Saunmmiaqiis 
ieaenl. The reading BiitmiU in this pluce 19 cerlaini; derived fiom Ihc 
learned aaliqaity, and means the Gela: : yet the other teadiDg seems 
more probable, 

o 2 






t 
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the Scoloti ; and if so much could be made 
tolerably probable, I should attach little im- 
portance to the facts that the ancient Dalma- 
\ tians w.§re,Jiindoubtedly Illyrians of the stock 
I of the modern Albanians, and ttiat' the Panno- 
I nians were not Thracians : still less on the 
\ circütüstatice that before the Roman era the 
G^uls. dwdit and. ruled in_ those countries 
yhich are now occupied by th^ best SclavonicJv. 
/ racesT"^^ 1^^ the other hatid, be safely 

'"'affirtrfed, that the few known Thracian words 
occur in no Sclavonic dialect: while the few- 
names of places within the confines of Dacia, 
which must be referred to a Sclavonic origin, 
belong to those periods when, according to the 
preceding description, the Sarmatians dwelt 
there. And if we guard against this delusion, 
how are we to get rid of the certain fact ofj j -. 
\ the extension of the Sclaveni to the south o^ I j 

\ f the Danube after the time of Attila^? ( j ! 

I have now attempted to give the history of 

\ P^ flie Scythiahs as a distinct and separate na- 

\ tion; it had, however^ disappeared and become 

extifict in the üme of Pliny ; their place was 

filled by GernmnsAand Sarmatians, and the 

v^ . ^te^ytMaiT^nSS^I^^^ most re- 

" T"^ mote and unknown tribes in the north^^^ At 

that time there could have been no longer in _ 

' Procopius de BelL Goth, III, 13, 29, 38, 40. 

*" Pliny, H.N. IV, 25. Scythartimnomenutqiuquaque transit (leg. tran- 
slit) in Sarmatas atque Germarufs: nee alUs prisea üla duravit appeiiatia, 
quam qui extremi gentium harum ignoti prope ceteris mortaUbus degunt. 
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aocieat Scythia a single unmixed borde ofthat 
race-atnotrgst "those who were' subject to the 
Sarmatians^ 

The ambiguous application of the word to 
comprise all the frozen regions of the north 
began in the Macedonian period. Herodotus 
distinctly separates all the nations east of the 
Tanais, such as the Thyssagetse and Issedones, 
from Scythia: and this fixed and limited use 
without doubt still subsisted at the time of 
Alexander's conquest of Asia. But because 
the Macedooiaus considered the Jaxartes as 
the Tanais"*, and found on its right bank na- 
tions resembling the Scythians, who wandered 
in steppes like those about the Borysthenes, 
the companions and historians of the king hence 
called this region Scythia, and the want of a 
general name established it in common use. 
Thus the name of Siberia has been extended 
from the district properly so called, to all the 
countries east of it in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. The want was real ; accordingly, when - ^ 
the mistake as to the Tanais was detected, an j ^^V^ 
Asiatic Scythia was supposed, lying to the/i 
east of the true one, and this is the Scythia V 
proper of Strabo, the ancient Scythia having ^' , 
become Sarmatia. _ _ _ \ ^ 

It has been perceived by Vossius that Seym- J 
nus, following some writer who in the ancient 
idiom called the laxartes the Araxes, had 
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spoken of the confusion of the Tanais with 
that river ; but he has not deciphered the 
name of the writer : and has also divided the 
lines incorrectly. They should be read thus : 

* • * 

iLVO ray Se 'M.aiarav 'Kaßovo'a roijyofAa 
MaiSrtq If?? itrri X(fA,vyj K€tfJi.€vyi. 

ival rjiv vorafMv 'Ka.ßav rh ^€t)/A* 'Apd^eaq 
€ieifji,iay€$* 6fq 'EKaraToq elf* ov^crpievg ^^^, 

The mention of a writer who to my knowledge 
is only mentioned in one other passage, is in 
itself an interesting discovery : it is a melan- 
choly though satisfactory duty incumbent upon 
me to preserve and publish it. The conjecture 
is Buttmann's, and was made during the lite- 
rary intercourse of our earlier years, when I 
read before the academy of Berlin a portion of 
the contents of this treatise. 



*'' In the Peripliu Ponti Eux. v. 126, ed. Huds. p. 4 ; Geogr. Gronov. 
p. 140 : Ifrc/LuiryMoi cicarca>c c^ortecf* Plutarch, ubi sup. quotes this 
same Hecatsus for the events on the laxartes. v 



THE END. 
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The two dissertations, of which a translation 
is now offered to the English public, are con- 
tained in a volume of miscellaneous tracts on 
historical and philological subjects, published 
by Mr. Niebuhr in the year 1828. Both of 
them serving to illustrate the geography and 
history of Herodotus ; and being alike distin- 
guished by the ingenuity and soundness of the 
views proposed in them, it was thought that 
they might afford some assistance to the nu- 
merous readers of the ancient historian and 
traveller, on whose works they throw so much 
light. Herodotus, from the clearness and sim- 
plicity of liis" style, and the antiquity of the 
times embraced by his writings, is generally 
the first author put into the hands of young men 
at their entrance into the university of Oxford. 
On the propriety of this choice there can be no 
doubt: it is however certain, that from the 
want of uniformity in the plan of the work, the 
generally desultory character of the style, and 
the mixture of geographical with historical 




ii THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

accounts, there are few books which a beginner 
finds so much difficulty in comprehending as 
a whole, particularly when his attention is in 
some measure diverted by the mere meaning 
of the words. The works of Rennel i^ the 






Geography of Herodotus, and oC Heereni on the 
CWef TJTafibns 6? Antiquity, th^. one from its 
l^uik, and the other from its language, are 
inaccessible to most readers. How much 
assistance the learner may derive from the two 
following dissertations of Mr. Niebuhr, the first 
intended to embrace the whole geographical 
scheme of Herodotus, the second elucidating 
one of the most perplexing of his geographical 
descriptions, the editor do^s not venture to 
decide. His judgment is however greatly 
mistaken, if they will not be found to contain 
an accurate and^satiÄfectory^view of the ques- 
tions discussed in theun, illustrated with many 
useful and ingenious remarks: and his labour 
will be doubly rewarded, if they should not^ 
only contribute to the instruction, but stimulate 
the exertion of some, even one reader, to 
researches carried on with equal learning, 
and nearly equal originality. 
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